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Ar eighteen, according to the diploma of a 
fashionable boarding-school, Emily Martin was 
fully qualified to marry. Her music was of the 
most scientific description, far above the com- 
prehension of the common herd; her voice in 
the highest state of cultivation; her French as 
Parisian as Monsieur Gondon and a provincial 
French nursery-maid could make it; her Italian 
so extensive that she could sing it with but few 
mistakes, and her embroidery and fancy work 
very much better than her plain sewing. 

So, as I said before, my friend Emily con- 
sidered herself fully competent for the matrimo- 
nial state, and a certain Louis Wharton thought 
80 too. 

After the flutter of bridal finery and bridal 
parties was over, the young wife was carried off 
to a distant village to make acquaintance with 
her husband’s family, and she came home de- 
lighted with everything and everybody she saw. 
Such housekeeping, such clock-work regularity, 
such breakfasts, and dinners, and suppers; these 
were the themes of Emily’s conversation for 
many a day, and she had half a mind to try to 
rival her mother-in-law and sister-in-law in that 
respect. 

But her old interests and occupations soon 
superseded her new ones, the more readily, as 
Biddy, her one servant, was a faithful, thorough- 
going creature, who preferred having the work 
tatirely under own control. 

It was four months after her marriage, and 
with a gay heart and willing hands, Emily Whar- 
‘on was putting her frilled pillow-cases on the 
ved of her spare room, for her mother-in-law 
was expected that day to make them a visit. 

She was standing back to admire the effect of 
ter handy work, when Biddy put her head in at 
the open door. * 

“If you plase, mam,” said she, “I must go 
this minit to my sisther’s. Jemmy’s down stairs, 




































































































EMILY WHARTON’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


BY FANNY SMITH. 





Virgin save us!” and Biddy’s tears flowed copi- 
ously. 

Poor Emily stood bewildered. It was a case 
in which she could not refuse to let her servant 
go, but what was she to do? her mother-in-law, 
the queen of housekeepers, coming, and dinner 
to get. Had it been a piece of intricate music 
to play at sight, she would have laughed at the 
difficulty, but chickens to prepare, and dessert 
to make, and old Mrs. Wharton to criticize! 
poor Emily felt as if her sorrow was as great as 
Biddy’s. 

“But can’t you run down and see the child, 
Biddy, and then come back to get dinner? You 
know my mother-in-law is coming to-day. You 
shall go away again as soon as possible. I guess 
the baby isn’t so very sick,” said she, as coax- 
ingly as if her manner would have made it as she 
wished. 

But Biddy shook her head. 

“If it’s ill jest, you see, mam, I must stay 
and help nurse it; and if it dies, Margary will 
want me to wake with it. But I'll come back, 
mam, as soon as iver I can,” and she left the 
room to put on her things. 

Emily seated herself on the foot of the bed 
which she had been at so much trouble to pre- 
pare, and looked as if stunned by some unex- 
pected blow. 

She could not collect her ideas, and it was not 
till she heard the hall door close, that she recol- 
lected how much she might have learned from 
Biddy, had she but had her wits about her suffi- 
ciently to have asked. 

There was a mine of energy in Emily’s cha- 
racter which had never been worked for want of 
necessity, so without stopping to bewail the 
unfortunate circumstance any longer, she pro- 
ceeded at once to the kitchen. There upon the 

large waiter, which Biddy always used for such 
purposes, lay a pair of fine chickens, with ampu- 





and he says the baby’s most dead intirely. The 
Vou. XXVII.—21 





tated legs, and in the half prepared state in 
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which they were when she had received the 
news. 





The poor, little housekeeper gazed at them for 
& moment, no more knowing what to do with 
them than, the Indian did with the syllabub, till 
a happy thought flashed across her bewildered 
brain, and, with something like a smile, she got 
her cook book. But, alas! there were “chicken 
patties,” and ‘chicken gumbo,” and ‘chicken 
friccasees,” but never a word about preparing 
and roasting chickens. She took the fowls up 
and studied their anatomy as attentively as ever 
Cuvier did that of some precious, unknown 
animal, but it was of no use; dress them she 
could not, and with a sigh, and a hearty inclina- 
tion to cry, she sat down to reflect upon what 
was to be done. 

She picked up the waiter and carried it to the 
cellar, and during her explorations in the safe, 
she discovered a fine roasting piece of beef, 
which had been sent home with the marketing. 
She could almost have danced for joy. A nug- 
get of gold gleaming upon the eye of a California 
adventurer was never half so welcome. Here at 
least there could be no difficulty; no preparation 
nor filling was necessary here. She was uncer- 
tain, however, how long it should roast, so she 
again applied to her cook book. But with no 
better success than before. There was “beef 
a-la-mode,” and ‘beef bouwilli,” ‘French beef,” 
and ‘beef olins,” but never a word about a 
plain, old-fashioned roast. Still as there was a 
chance of getting something for dinner, Emily 
would not be totally discouraged, so she hunted 
up a pan, and put the beef in the oven, determined 
it should be done enough; but knew nothing of 
the necessity of seasoning. 

The potatoes were her next trouble. Were 
they to be put in hot water or cold? And secretly 
thinking that washing them was about as dirty 
work as she ever did, she dropped them into a 
large boiler of hot water. 

The mental debate then was, ‘‘Spinach versus 
cold ham.” The former carried the day, but as 
she looked at the basket full of crisp, dark-green 
leaves, she wondered if Louis, when he marketed, 
had intended they should live on spinach for the 
next week. So she threw a couple of handsful 
into a pot of water, and wondered how long it 
took eggs to boil hard enough to eat with it. 

“The dinner will look somewhat frugal, to be 
sure, but mother Wharton will excuse it under 
the circumstances, I know,” thought Emily, as. 
she gazed at the clock, and found it was just 
twelve. They dined at two, and the dessert was 
yet to be made. But what was it tobe? She 
did not know what Biddy had intended doing 





dinner was coming on. 
the range, and to her dismay she found that the 
splendid piece of beef had a whitish, sickly look, 
and that the oven was as cold as charity. With 
tears in her eyes she tried the potatoes. They 
lay snugly huddled together far down in a gallon 
of water, as hard as when they were put in. 
The two handsful of spinach had diminished 
frightfully, and as a climax to the disasters, she 
now, for the first time, noticed that the bright 


with all the milk which she saw in the cellar, 
but she was so out of patience with her cook 
book, that she never thought of consulting it 


again. Here, however, she defied circumstances, 
She had some fine preserves which her mother 
had put up for her, and cheese, and almonds, and 
raisins, and the dessert for this day should con- 
sist of these. 


With a mind very much relieved, she pro- 


ceeded to arrange the dinner-table, and after a 
dozen unnecessary excursions to the pantry, it 
was completed with the exception of spoons for 
the vegetables, and the castor. 


Emily thought it was now time to see how her 
She opened the door of 


fire in the range had become dusky white ashes, 
which gave forth no heat. 

Her previous anxiety had made her nervous, 
and now she took a hearty cry. But she soon 
went to work again right bravely. She applied 
the poker vigorously to the grate, but nothing 
except dust and cinders, which nearly choked 
her, followed. She lifted the lid from the range 
and looked in. There was still a little fire left, 
and determining to have a good one when she 
made it, she threw on a whole scuttle full of 
coal, She went on raking away, covering her- 
self with fine white ashes, the tears coming occa- 
sionally in spite of herself, when the door-bell 
rang. 

With a half terrified “‘oh, dear, there they 
are,” and another burst of tears, which she 
hastily wiped away, Emily proceeded to open the 
front door, never thinking of her appearance. 

Louis was handing his mother out of the car- 
riage, and she stood like a culprit, half hidden 
by the door. 

‘“‘Here, Biddy, take this basket,” said he, 
handing a small travelling satchel, as he spoke, 
without looking up. 

“Oh, Louis!” was the answer of the supposed 
Biddy. 

The young husband started in astonishment. 
That this blackened, tear-stained, ashes-covered 
figure could be his neat, smiling, pretty wife, ¥* 
almost incomprehensible. 

““Biddy’s left me, Louis! How d’do, mother, 
but the kiss on old Mrs. Wharton’s face ¥* 
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accompanied by such a burst of tears as shocked 
the mother-in-law. The good, thrifty soul, could 
not comprehend such a sorrow. 

They all went into the parlor, where Emily, 
with a broken voice, recounted her troubles. 

It would be untrue to say that Louis was not 
disappointed; he was so anxious that Emily 
should continue the favorable impression which 
he knew that she had at first made on his 
mother. In his own mind he had determined 
that she should sing herself like a mermaid into 
old Mrs. Wharton’s affections, and he just now 
discovered that there were other accomplish- 
ments, which he suspected his mother valued 
more highly than music, singing, French or 
Italian. 

The good lady smiled, but not unkindly, on 
her daughter-in-law, for she saw how anxious 
she was to do her duty. 

“No matter, Emily, about your dinner,” said 
she. “If your kettle boils, give us some bread 
and butter and preserves, and a cup of tea, and 
we shall do famously. Wait till I get off my 
things, and I will see what I can do with your 
refractory fire. I can generally coax up one 
like a charm.” 

The willing voice and manner relieved Emily 





indescribably, and with a lightened heart she 
led the way to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Wharton rolled up her sleeves, tied her 
handkerchief over her cap, and pinned up her 
gown, (Emily did not possess a cooking apron, 
for which she inquired) then with an ease which 
did really seem like a charm, she kindled a fire 
with the splints which Emily had brought at her 
request from the cellar. 

A suspicious twitch flitted about the corners 
of her mouth, as she peered over her spectacles 
at the beef, the potatoes, and the spinach, but 
she told Emily so kindly how she ought to have 
done, and made it all appear so easy, that the 
poor, little wife-gave her a hearty kiss, and took 
another good cry. 

Biddy did not return till the next day, and to 
her astonishment she found that the ‘‘ ould lady,” 
as she called her, was constantly invading her 
domain with young Mrs. Wharton, and after 
some unintelligible mutterings about ‘‘two mis- 
thresses,” she quietly yielded to the presence 
and the help of the two, when she was preparing 
meals, and in consequence, Emily Wharton now 
adds good cooking to the list of her other accom- 
plishments, as we would advise all young ladies, 
whether married or not, to do. 





I THINK OF THEE. 


BY ELIZA BISBEE 


I rank of thee when morning flings 
Her rosy robe o’er earth and sea; 

I think of thee when midnight brings 
Repose, ’tis then I think of thee. 


When stars through the pure azure gleam— 
Those tiny blossoms of the sky— 

And when the struggling, faint moonbeam 
Brings thoughts of thee, for thee I sigh. 





When day is done, and stilly night 
Brings gentle, calm repose to me— 

When cares and sorrows take their flight, 
In balmy sleep I dream of thee. 

Through all the hours of blessed light, 
Amid my daily toil and care— 

And through the watches of the night, 
For thee, to Heaven ascends my prayer. 





THE MYSTIC RIVER. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Fioatine down the mystic river, 

Waiteth, pauseth, never, never, 

Swifter, deeper, grows forever— 
Life’s great silent stream! 

Flowers along its banks are growing, 

Shadows dim, and sunlight glowing, 

Flit athwart its ebbing, flowing, 
Like a changeful dream. 





As when daylight’s curtain closes, 

Dew-drops nestle ’mid the roses, 

But to flee when morn uncloses 
Her dark brilliant eye; 

So the dreams of joy and sorrow, 

That the gliding travellers borrow, 

For the never-coming morrow, 
Vanish out, and die! 





THE PRAIRIE WATF. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


A yourn was traversing on horseback one of 
our great western prairies. 

A leather saddle-bag slung over his horse, 
contained his wearing apparel, and in a knap- 
sack, which was strapped in soldier fashion to 

_ his back, were a compass and a spy-glass—in- 

struments as indispensible to the voyager on 
the prairie sea, as to him who navigates the 
deep. 

The patient horse plodded his toilsome way 
through the tall grass, which in its rank luxu- 
riousness greatly impeded his progress. 

From time to time the young rider glanced 
behind him at the sun, which was beginning to 
dye the western sky with gorgeous sunset hues, 
and then looked earnestly and anxiously for- 
ward. 

Stopping his horse at last, he took his glass 
from the knapsack, and after a careful scrutiny, 
& quiet smile broke over his grave, young face, 
and he murmured, as he replaced the instru- 
ment, 

“The hollow tree at last!” 

Guiding his horse in the direction toward 
which he had looked, the object mentioned soon 
became apparent—a tree of gigantic dimensions, 
but hollow, and almost dead, which stood like a 
sentinel at the outpost between the prairie and 
the common land. 

The rider, with what speed he could, ap- 
proached it; but it was not till he emerged from 
the high grass within a few rods of the tree, 
that he perceived, to his great surprise, that a 
little child was standing all alone beneath the 
huge, rugged branches. 

It was a little girl about five or six years old, 
and as beautiful as a veritable fairy, who stood 
in an expectant attitude gazing eagerly up into 
the tree. 

As she heard the rider approaching she partly 
turned her head, and made a motion desiring 
silence: and then remained, with Her little finger 
still held up, and with an earnest smile on her 
bright face, still gazing upward. 

Hugh Westering, for that was the youth’s 
name, thought he had never seen anything so 
beautiful—had he been an artist, in fact, as he 
was in feeling, he would have wished to model 
the lovely child just as she stood and looked, as 
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the personification of “Hope.” He paused a mo- 
ment in admiration, and then slowly approached 
a little nearer. 

“Do not make a noise!” said the little girl, 
coming to meet him. 

“Why not?” asked Hugh, softly, respecting 
her commands. 

“Oh,” she answered, ‘‘because I am expecting 
my owl to come out now. He is in the hollow 
tree—he has been there all day, and he would 
not come down, though I have tried hard to hoax 
him. But I think he is coming now—he came 
out only a little later last night, and I saw him 
put out his head just now. And look there,” 
she added, with a joyous laugh, ‘what a nice 
feast I have got ready for him.” 

Hugh looked where she pointed, and saw on 
the grass a number of flat, oval stones set out in 
regular tea-table order. On these stones were 
piled up blackberries, whortleberries, ground- 
nuts, fresh hazel-nuts, and some pieces of dry 
bread. Little bouquets of the rich prairie flowers, 
bound together by blades of grass, were placed 
around—a more tasteful little tea-table could not 
have tempted Queen Titania herself. Hugh was 
becoming more and more interested in this lovely 
little one, who, though thus solitary, and appa- 
rently deserted in so dreary a spot, had, resting 
secure in her innocence, and knowing nought of 
evil, felt nought of fear. He determined to un- 
ravel the mystery of her being where she was, 
and dismounting, he left his poor, tired horse to 
pick a supper much to his liking from the grass, 
while he approached the child. She clapped 
her hands gleefully as she saw his intention of 
joining her, and said, 

“Oh, you’re coming to my supper! I’m so 
glad. You are better even than the owl.” 

Hugh smiled at the meagre compliment, and 
seated himself by invitation opposite to one of 
the stones which was playing the part of plate. 

The little hostess helped him plentifully to her 
really delicious berries and nuts, chattering in 
childish fashion all the time about “the tea- 
party being begun, and how sorry the owl,” 
(which she every now and then declared she saw 
peeping at them from the tree) ‘how sorry he 
must be that he had not come when she asked 
him—but it was not too late yet, if he was not 
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too shy, and did not mind his country manners, 
and not being used to parties” —this last with a 
little air of childish importance. 

Hugh at length interrupted her merry talk, to 
question her seriously as to who she was, and 
how she came to be all alone in such a strange 


His interrogations seemed instantly to recall 

the child from the land of dreams, where she 
had been wandering, to this world of realities 
and sorrow. Her smiles and laughter changed 
to a look of distress, and tears rolled rapidly 
down her cheeks as she told Hugh her story in 
a childish, broken way. 
‘ It appeared from what she said, that her 
mother had been left a widow in her solitary 
home, which lay in the wilderness just beyond 
the prairie. Unable to cope with the difficulties 
of her position, and far from either friends or 
neighbors, she had set out with her child to 
endeavor to cross the prairie in order to reach a 
more settled part of the country. 

Ere long, however, the lonely woman, who had 
no idea of the dangers of the enterprize she had 
undertaken, became lost and bewildered in the 
pathless waste. Fortunately her stock of provi- 
sions was ample, and did not fail her; but the 
anxiety and fatigue she underwent was so great, 
that when she was able to discern from a dis- 
tance the topmost branches of the beacon tree, 
for which her aching eyes had strained in vain 
for many long days, her strength, sustained till 
then by excitement and fears for her child, failed 
utterly. She sunk down among the prairie grass, 
poor, weary, heart-broken traveller, to die on the 
borders of the promised land which her foot was 
never to tread. 

To the child she gave her earnest, dying 
charges to loiter not when she should be no 
more, but to take their remaining provision and 
Proceed strait onward till she should reach the 
hollow tree, where she bade her remain, knowing 
probably that there the child would be in com- 
,Parative safety, and could scarcely fail to be 
soon discovered by travellers passing a spot so 
well known. Alas, for the dying mother, who 
could make no better provision for the orphan 
she was leaving! 

The weeping little one concluded her sad 
story, by saying she had only stopped just long 
enough to lay prairie flowers all round dear 
mamma, and then had come strait on, just as 
ology till she had come to the tree the night 


“Mother told me to wait here and God would 
Provide for me,” she added, with a tone of doubt 
in her voice, as though she asked Hugh to settle 





the question which had arisen in her lonely, little 
heart. 

‘And so He will—He has,” answered Hugh, 
much moved, and without another word he lifted 
the child to his saddle, and springing after her, 
he folded her closely to his bosom beneath his 
warm cloak, and rode carefully homeward. 

Hugh Westering, though still a youth in years, 
was a man whose youthful buoyancy was gone, 
owing to a great early disappointment. 

He had been deeply attached to a beautiful 
girl of his native place, Salem, Massachusetts. 
She had given him every assurance of affection, 
and, notwithstanding their youthfulness, they 
were betrothed with the consent of friends. Hap- 
pening, however, to attract the attention of a 
handsomer and gayer man, the fickle girl lightly 
broke her troth with the utmost levity and heart- 
lessness. 

Unfortunately Hugh was but too sincerely 
attached to this unworthy object. His feelings 
were naturally uncommonly deep and constant, 
and he felt the shock of this unexpected blow to 
his inmost being. He could find no solace in the 
reflection that the idol he had worshipped had 
proved herself a false goddess, unworthy a true 
man’s homage—that he found the hardest thought 
of all to bear. 

The noble nature can better endure sorrow 
than humiliation; and what humiliation so keen as 
the degradation of the being dearer far than self. 

The sorrow and agitation this unhappy affair 
caused Hugh occasioned a severe illness, which 
for a time threatened his life. When he re- 
covered, he gathered together his means, and 
leaving forever a place which had become hateful 
to him, sought a home such as suited the gloomy 
and misanthropic state of his mind in the forests 
of the West. 

His mother, a plain woman of the Quaker 
faith, whose whole affections were centered in 
her only child, accompanied him. 

For three long toilsome years had they lived 
in their lonely home. Hugh found a stern plea- 
sure in the fierce struggle by which the back- 
woodsman subdues nature; who does not willingly 
yield her freedom, and compels her to serve him 
and minister to his wants; but his heart had lain 
cold and dead in his bosom. 

Now, for the first time in all that period, he 
felt it stir, as though to new life, as he folded 
the lonely and deserted little orphan closely to 
him. While she remained awake he listened 
with a kind of rapture to the music of her inno- 
cent prattle, and when she fell asleep in his 
arms, he bowed his head over her, and silent 
tears, the first he had shed since his great 
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sorrow, fell in the darkness, as he thanked God 
for giving him at last something for his lonely, 
aching heart to love. 

Though it was not many miles from the out- 
skirts of the prairie to Hugh’s forest home, it 
was quite dark ere he reached it, It was but 
‘an humble-looking place, the house, though large, 
being built of logs, as nearly all the dwellings in 
those remote regions are, 

The traveller seemed to have been expected— 
a boy was waiting outside the house, and came 
forward with a warm greeting to ‘‘Mr. Hugh,” 
and the door was at the same time opened by a 
middle-aged woman in Quaker dress and cap, 
who asked, 

“Ts it thee, Hugh ?” 

‘Yes, mother,” replied the young man, as he 
carefully dismounted with the sleeping child in 
his arms. Entering the house, he deposited her 
on a lounge in an inner room, and turning toward 
the wondering old lady, simply ejaculated the 
word ‘‘there,” in a tone of relief and satisfac- 
tion. The satisfaction, however, appeared to be 
by no means mutual. A frown of displeasure 
darkened friend Mary Westering’s brow, and she 
exclaimed in a tone of impatience, 

“Good Lord save thy wits. son, what has thee 
brought home now?” 

**Only a poor, lost child, mother.” 

** Only a child! and what will it be next? Last 
week it was a poor, lame horse, which had been 
turned out on the prairie to die, which you 
brought home to tend, and nurse, and feed— 
before that it was a wounded deer—I have been 
pestered all my life with thy lame dogs and stray 
cats, and now it is only a child, I am to play 
foster-mother to.” 

“Mother!” said Hugh, in a tone of gentle re- 
proof, “thy words belie thy kind and tender 
heart. If I am compassionate to the helpless 
and suffering, when I meet them, from whose 
early teachings have I learnt the lesson? God 
knows, mother,” he continued, in a lower tone, 
and a voice he strove to make steady, ‘‘my heart 
has been hard and cold enough since the bitter 
time now past when Mary betrayed me—since 
then I have never felt it soften to any human 
being as now to this poor child. Mother, wilt 
thou not love her—or at least bear with her for 
my sake?” 

It was the first time Hugh had ever alluded to 
the sorrow of his youth—the first time the name 
of the false maiden had been uttered between 
them, and the mother knew well how much it 
had cost her silent and reserved son to make this 
appeal; thoroughly melted, she answered with 
tears standing in her eyes, 





**Yea, that I will, Hugh, and bless her from 
my inmost heart if she prove to thee a comfort 
and solace, for greatly thou needest both.” 

And so it was, that the little orphan girl was 
welcomed into friend Mary’s heart. At first, for 
the sake of the beloved son; but once admitted, 
the little one maintained her ground, and even 
conquered it anew in her own right. She became 
the pet and darling of the old lady, and as for 
Hugh, from the time he took the poor, deserted 
little wanderer in his arms, he surrendered to 
her his whole heart. He tended her—waited on 
her—amused her—sat by her when ill all through 
the long night—and was in all things her most 
obedient servant. 

He spent several hours every day instructing 
her, and when he was working in the fields she 
was his constant companion. While he was busy 
with his farm work, she would nestle down in 
some shady corner, in sight, and make plays, and 
hold long conversations all by herself. A flower, 
a stone, a leaf, a bud, anything would serve for 
a foundation for her to build her fancies on; and 
Hugh, formerly so grave and sad, often paused 
in his work, and stood listening and laughing at 
these imaginary discourses, when the child fan- 
cied herself unobserved. 

Sometimes he would approach her, and with s 
heart overflowing with love and joy would ask, 
‘‘Art thou happy, my little prairie bird?” and 
she soon learned to know that nothing in the 
world delighted him so much as to hear her 
reply, in the Quaker phraseology, which sounds 
so quaintly sweet on childish lips, 

‘Yes, dear Hugh, as happy as thou could’st 
wish.” 

Nothing is so grateful and flattering to a man, 
particularly one whose affections have once been 
made the sport of treachery or falsehood, as the 
affection of children, since it bears so indis- 
putably the stamp of genuine honesty that none 
can doubt its sincerity. Hugh could not but see 
that his little foundling preferred him to all the 
world, and of course the fact increased his 
tenderness for her. 

Thus pleasantly passed away the little girl's 
childhood—no one ever came to claim her, 
though her romantic story was often told to such 
travellers as not unfrequently sought a tempo- 
rary shelter beneath Hugh’s hospitable roof. 
Hugh, therefore, in course of time, lost the dread 
of losing her, which had troubled him so much 
at first. 

A few years rolled swiftly by, and as by some 
magic, the playful child has been transformed 
into a beautiful, bewitching young woman. 

Hugh could only gaze and wonder—could it be 
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that the vision of loveliness which he saw flitting 
about» his humble dwelling, and seeming to 
irradiate each spot she visited by the mere sun- 
shine of her beauty—could it be the very same 
being, the same little Fanny, whom he had found 
under the old prairie-tree, and carried home, 
like a lost lamb, in his bosom? 

Fanny was about eighteen years old, when 
it happened that a company of United States 
soldiers, on their overland way to California, a 
country which was beginning to attract great 
attention, claimed Hugh’s hospitality for the 
night, and both house and barn were crowded by 
the travellers. 

Among the guests at the house was, of course, 
the commanding officer, young Lieutenant How- 
ard, of Philadelphia. His manners were those 
of a gentleman of refinement; his conversation 
was lively and brilliant; he was, besides, ex- 
tremely handsome, and as he appeared to be 
greatly struck by Fanny’s loveliness, and devoted 
himself to her with a courtly gallantry, to which 
the country maiden was all unused, it will be 
conceded that a more dangerous visitor could 
searcely have entered the forest home, if Fanny 
wished to continue to 


“Walk in maiden meditation—fancy free.” 


But however willingly the young soldier would 
have lingered in this Eden which he had found 
in the wilderness, duty summoned him on the 
morrow to resume his journey. He accordingly 
“marshalled his men,” and having courteously 
thanked his host and hostess, and taken a some- 
what tender leave of Fanny, he mounted his 
horse to depart. But ere he had secured his 
seat on the saddle, the animal swerved violently 
aside, owing to a sudden fright, and the rider 
was dashed forcibly to the ground. 

His leg was broken by the fall, and as the 
accident of course unfitted him for travel, he 
Temained in friend Mary’s hands, while the 
troop proceeded on their journey without him. 

Of necessity the young man was domiciled for 
many weeks in Hugh’s cottage, and never was 
invalid more carefully nursed and cared for. 
Friend Mary was an excellent nurse, and unre- 
mitting in her attentions, and both Hugh and 
Fanny, but more frequently the latter, were con- 
stantly summoned to her aid. 

; Young Howard, on his part, seemed to have no 
idea of playing the uninteresting and querulous 
invalid. He exerted his really uncommon talents 
to render himself agreeable and entertaining, 
and his dark eyes told eloquent tales to Fanny. 
+ he simple country girl have wit to read 





Friend Mary, simple-minded and unobservant, 
saw nothing of what was going on, but Hugh 
had perceived from the very first what a power- 
ful impression the young girl’s beauty had pro- 
duced on the young soldier. 

It was therefore no surprise to him when, one 
evening, before the youth was to resume his 
journey westward, he laid before him satisfac- 
tory papers in proof of his respectability and 
character, and demanded permission to address 
his adopted daughter. 

Hugh had not an objection to urge. The pro- 
posal seemed in every way honorable and de- 
sirable; yet his heart sickened within him as he 
listened to the stranger’s voice. Even the words 
in which his petition was urged grated on his 
ear—for the first time he heard Fanny spoken of 
as his daughter with pain. In vain he mentally 
chid himself, and bade himself consider the 
advantageousness of Lieutenant Howard’s offer, 
so much more brilliant than he could have hoped 
for Fanny—so honorable both to himself and 
her. He could not persuade himself that the 
young soldier’s proposal had caused him any- 
thing but the keenest anguish of spirit. 

So greatly was he agitated and overcome by 
the conversation we have alluded to, that he was 
twice obliged to leave the apartment, ere he 
could recover composure to grant the young 
lover the privilege he felt he had no right to 
withhold, 

The next morning, Fanny rose early, as had 
been agreed upon between her and friend Mary, 
to preside at the early breakfast prepared for 
the parting guest. 

Hugh, who had passed a sleepless night, and 
had been long up, heard her lively call as she 
passed his door, but he made no response, re- 
maining in his room till the sound of a horse 
galloping away assured him of the young soldier’s 
departure. How could he doubt the answer he 
had received? 

He descended ‘slowly and sadly to the room 
below, but he assumed a cheerful air as he 
entered the apartment—at least he could spare 
Fanny the pain of knowing the suffering she 
innocently caused him—she should never blush 
for the folly of one she had revered and respected 
asafather. Atleast he could keep his secret— 
had he not guarded it well—almost from his own 
heart even—for two long years? 

Fanny with somewhat heightened color and 
downcast eyes, was busying herself with the 
breakfast things as he entered. 

Hugh, with the desire a despairing man has 
of hearing a dreaded certainty affirmed, said 
with an attempt at pleasantry, 
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‘Well, Fanny, dear, how is it? Has he 
spoken?” 

‘Yes, Hugh.” 

‘And your reply?” 

Fanny blushed deeply, and turned away her 
head. 

**T want courage to tell you my reply,” she 
said. 

“* Take courage, Fanny,” replied Hugh, in a 
voice which told how sadly his own was failing 
him. 

Fanny was silent a moment, and then looking 
up at Hugh with her candid blue eyes filled with 
tears, said in an agitated voice, 

‘Yes, I will take courage, dear Hugh—though 
it costs me a struggle—for your sake as well as 
mine, I told him I did not, and could not love 
him, because I already loved another.” 

“Indeed, Fanny?” cried Hugh, completely 
taken by surprise, “‘how can that be when you 
have known no other?” 

“The person I love I have known all my life,” 
said Fanny, raising her eyes to Hugh’s face, 
‘‘and he has loved me well these two years, 
though he little guessed I knew it.” 

She smiled through her blushes and tears, and 
Hugh changing color, stammered, 





“Ah, Fanny, can I, dare I think——” 

‘*Think anything,” said Fanny, giving way to 
a violent fit of weeping, which she sought in vain 
longer to restrain, ‘‘except that I am bold and 
unmaidenly. Or forgive me, dear Hugh, if you 
do think so—but it was the only return I have 
ever had it in my power to make for all your 
goodness to me.” 

“Forgive you, Fanny? Oh, I bless you and 
thank you from my inmost heart—you have 
made me the happiest creature on God’s earth.” 

«Except one,” smiled Fanny, laying her girlish 
cheek affectionately on the rough-coated breast 
to which she was clasped; and if we may read 
aright the expression of that sweet young face, 
we must believe it no mistaken feeling which has 
made her reject youth and beauty for the sake 
of a man, plain-featured and no longer young. 
There is no mistaking that look of perfect love 
and trust—deep—earnest—entire. 

Who shall judge of a girl’s fancies? ‘The 
wind bloweth whither it listeth,” and even so 
waywardly does woman bestow her love. Yet 
seldom, indeed, does it happen that any man is 
so fortunate as to win the entire affections of 
the same individual thrice—as child, girl and 
woman. 





LEONORE. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


Stow the midnight hour is.stealing 
Through the dim and silent room 

Where the dying maiden lingers 
Still, amid the deepening gloom; 

Yet the pale and placid features 
Show that life is almost o’er, 

That the grave will soon receive thee, 

Leonore! 


On the hushed and weary household 
Yet a deeper shadow lies, 
For the light of life is fading 
From the bright and beaming eyes; 
And the deep and heavy breathing 
Tells thou’rt nearest that far shore, 
Where no sorrow e’er shall wake thee, 
Leonore! 


Must it be that all that’s lovely, 
All that’s dear shall pass away? 
That our purest, sweetest treasures 
All shall silently decay? 
Can it be that thou art going 
Far away to come no more? 
Wilt thou then as now be with me, 
Leonore? 





Ah! how sad will be the Spring-time 
When the flowers bloom again! 
I shall miss thy gentle presence, 
I shall feel that life is vain! 
Yet I know that thou will hover 
O’er the ones thou’st loved before, 
When the hand of death hath found thee, 
Leonore! 


Hush! I feel the night air breathing 
Soft upon my aching brow, 

And I know that death is coming 
With a sudden stillness now! 

Lo! the fever-strife is ended— 
Lo! the hours of life are o’er— 

Thou hast passed the darkling current, 

Leonore! 


Calm and meek the hands are folded 
O’er the still and silent breast, 
Where no sorrow e’er shall enter, 
No dark cloud disturb her rest. 
Thou hast joined the angel chorus, 
On the bounds of that bright shore, 
Where the spirit knows no dimness, 
Leonore! 













A WEDDING EIG 


BY CHARLES 


Tur front of the Aylesford mansion was @ 
blaze of light on the evening in question. The 
uproar of carriages, arriving and depositing their 
precious freights, was almost deafening at times. 
Between lanes of servants the guests passed up 
to the imposing doorway, and entering the 
carved and wainscoted hall, which was now 
fairly dazzling with light, were shown up the 
wide staircase to the chambers set aside for 
dressing-rooms. It was a splendid spectacle to 
see the proud dames, attended by their lovely 
daughters, come pouring down the ample, heavily 
balustraded steps, and flock toward the drawing- 
rooms like stately birds, The rustle of stiff 
brocades, and the fluttering sound of fans, were 
mingled with a rich, low murmur of animated 
conversations, carried on in whispers, that was 
like a soft undertone to a gay piece of music. 
Nor were the cayaliers less gorgeous-looking 
than their partners. The age of dark and 
sober hues had not yet. wholly usurped that of 
gay colors and silken fabrics for gentlemen’s 
wear; and the petit maitre of the day thought 
himself unfit for female society, if his ruffles were 
not of the choicest lace, his coat and waistcoat 
elaborately embroidered, and his white hands 
sparkling with jewels. All was a blaze of light 
and grandeur. Swords jingled; diamond shoe- 
buckles flashed; necklaces sparkled till they 
tivaled the fair wearer’s eyes; and the air was 
fragrant everywhere with the exquisite perfumes 
of the powder shaken from dozens of lovely 
heads whenever they moved. From a military 
band, stationed close by in the garden, came 
bursts of proud music continually, that made 
many a charming little foot move impatiently, 
and stirred the blood even of the old. 

It would be impossible for us to describe half 
the superb dresses that made their debut on that 
occasion; but our fair readers would never for- 
give us if we omitted those of Mrs. Warren and 
the bride. The former wore a petticoat of crim- 
on satin, thick as a board, the very sight of 
Vhich would drive a modern belle crazy with 
‘avy. Over this was a skirt of rich, gold- 
fowered brocade; the boddice being made of 
the same material; and sleeves that, reaching to 
the elbow, were trimmed with deep, yellow, old 


HTY YEARS AGO. 
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dress of Mrs. Warren was the crowning triumph 
of the good lady’s toilet. This coiffure was, in 
fact, the masterpiece of the French artist, whom 
Mrs. Warren had engaged three months before, 
and who had spent most of his leisure moments 
since in studying out this grand achievement of his 
genius, It rose nearly two feet in height, a per- 
fect mass of interwoven ribbons, curls and jewels, 
almost rivaling that, which, a few years later, 
gave a European reputation to the celebrated 
Lemard, hair-dresser to Marie Antoinette, be- 
cause he had consumed in it upwards of fourteen 
yards of gauze. It was, in short, a miniature 
tower of Babel, done in hair, pomatum and 
powder. The dowager was as proud of this 
chef d’ccuvre as her artist, and had but one draw- 
back indeed on her satisfaction, which was that 
her cousin, Lord Danville, could not behold this 
miracle of art, taste and beauty. 

The bride’s dress followed the fashion of the 
hour less servilely, having been made subservi- 
ent to her own excellent taste. Her hair was 
drawn back entirely from her face, as was the 
prevailing mode; a style that eminently suited 
her regular features; but instead of being raised 
into an enormous tower, it was simply combed 
over an ordinary cushion, a long eurl or two 
being allowed to fall behind each ear. It was 
slightly powdered on this occasion, but with 
silver mareschale, which produced an indescriba- 
bly brilliant effect against her fair complexion; 
and further ornamented by a wreath of delicate 
flowers placed on one side. On her snowy, swan- 
like neck, she wore a superb necklace of dia- 
monds, which had belonged to her mother. Her 
petticoat was of rich, white satin, the bottom 
being trimmed with wreaths of flowers; while 
her gown was of rose-colored brocade, wrought 
with silver flowers, and looped back from the 
under skirt with bunches of ribbons and flowers. 
Her stomacher was of costly lace, interspersed 
with diamonds. Her sleeves, like her aunt’s, 
were tight to the elbow, where they were trim- 
med with a double ruffle of lace, whose fabric 
of frost-work set off the taper and rounded arm, © 
heightening even its statuesque beauty. Her 
shoes were of white satin, pointed at the toes, 





lace, of almost fabulous value. But the head- 





and with high, red heels, a fashion which showed 
to the greatest advantage a lady's —— She 
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carried a Watteau fan, a gift from the French 
ambassador, worth almost its weight in gold. 

Such was Kate’s costume, and amid all that 
splendid circle, she was, beyond rivalry, the 
loveliest. Nor was the bridegroom, who appeared 
simply in the uniform of his rank, less conspicu- 
ous among the array of magnificently clad gentle- 
men. His air of command and of manly dignity 
had, indeed, but one rival there; and that was 
in Washington himself, who then, as ever, 
‘towered pre-eminent.” The grand, yet simple 
dignity of that heroic form; the quiet authority 
in the somewhat severe face; and the unaffected, 
yet awe-inspiring manner: ah! what pen can 
describe these, which cotemporary painters con- 
fessed themselves unable to limn, and which the 
tongues of his most gifted compatriots fell short 
of depicting. But, though every eye turned 
first on the commander-in-chief, (even the eyes 
of those suspected of secretly wishing well to 
the royal arms,) the next object of admiration, 
at least among the ladies, was the bridegroom, 
as that of the gentlemen was the bride. Even 
the graceful, French noblemen, who were pre- 
sent, altogether failed of attracting attention by 
the side of these. 

The ceremony was impressively performed, 
the bridegroom making the responses in a firm 
voice, and the bride in one a little fluttered. 
After a proper interval had elapsed, the dancing 
began. But our fair readers must not suppose 
that those high-bred dames permitted them- 
selves, as their descendants do, to be taken 
familiarly about the waist by a comparative 
stranger, and whirled around the room in a 
schottish, or other waltz, as if the giddy pair 
were human spinning-tops. Nor must they im- 
agine that the cavalier and his partner, with 
arms a-kimbo and faces alternately turned to- 
ward each other and averted, went stamping up 





and down the apartment, like wild Indians, in a 
polka. They must not even think that the 
gentlemen was at liberty to swing his partner 
till her wrists ached, whenever he approached 
her in a quadrille, for that now comparatively 
obsolete dance had not then yet come into 
fashion. The minuet was the only dance suffi- 
ciently courtly for that high-bred age. It re- 
quired something more than ordinary grace also 
to elicit admiration in that princely pastime; 
for it was performed in single couples, and with 
the eyes of the whole room watching for the 
slightest display of awkwardness. When the 
minuet, however, was danced to perfection, as it 
was more than once during this evening, it 
elicited that complete satisfaction in the be- 
holder, which any finished work of art always 
produces. The gentleman leading out his fair 
partner as ceremoniously as if she was a queen, 
bowed over her hand till he bent almost to her 
waist; while she curtsied in return, with lashes 
drooping on her cheek, the color rising into her 
face, and her damask-gown rustling as it sank to 
the floor. All this had a grace, a stateliness, 
and an air of chivalrous worship, such as, alas! 
we never see in a modern ball-room. Then the 
exquisite ease with vii the partners subse- 
quently moved through the aristocratic dance, 
gliding to the slow, measured, stately music; 
the cavalier inclining his powdered head pro- 
foundly, with his hand on his heart, whenever 
he touched the hand of his companion; while 
she performed each evolution with lightness of 
step, a tender coyness, and a formal grace, which 
seemed to be the poetical realization of that 
lordly and perhaps pompous, yet knightly age. 
When the bride executed the minuet, she carried 
off all plaudits, however, for notwithstanding 
others danced well, she canced surpassingly £0. 
From “ Kate Aylesford.” 
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Ir was the solemn midnight hour, 
A storm was on the sky— 
Unheeded by those saddened hearts, 
In their deep agony. 


They knelt around the dying bed, 
The death-bed of the young, 

And with deep sobs, and heartfelt sighs, 
A mournful dirge they sung. 


“Thou art leaving us, our Lurline, 
So fondly loved and well, 
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Oh! thou art still so dear to us— 
How can we say farewell? 


‘We gaze upon thy thin, pale cheek, 
Thy fever flashing eye, 

We feel that Death is near to thee— 
Oh! God, let him go by!” 

The wail was hushed—for Death had come, 
And borne the flower away, 

To bloom in fairer, brighter climes, 
Where reigns eternal day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LOST FOUND. 

In a richly furnished room, on her couch, 
reclined the Lady Walden. Beauty no longer 
gave radiance to her face, but the pensive, care- 
worn look that lingered among the ravages suf- 
fering and sorrow had made, imparted to her 
countenance a purely spiritual, saint-like expres- 
sion. Her hair was so white that one could 
hardly distinguish the line of silver that parted 
it from her pale brow. She wore a cap of fine 
material—a cambric robing-gown, and as she 
lay, she ever and ai pressed her hand above 
her eyes, as if she fain, for the moment, 
shut out the light She had evidently 
been weeping, an e e seemed to be—her 
husband. He sat by her side—his head bowed 
on both hands, his posture one of deep humilia- 
tion? 

A low, trembling voice broke the silence of 
the room, as the lady said, “ It would ill become 
me, perhaps, near the grave as I am, to deny 
forgiveness to an erring fellow creature. Henry, 
if you had only told me this before our marriage! 
Iloved you too well not to forgive, even then— 
and oh! I believe heaven has punished me for 
my idolatrous affection—but had I known all, 
this double sin had been prevented. Now I will 
not chide you—you have suffered, oh! how much 
more than myself, poor Henry.” 

“You were an angel!” whispered a broken 
Voice, 

“No, only a weak mortal, and yet heaven 
strengthens me to do my duty. Do not sob this 
way, dear Henry, I cannot bear it. I feel we 
have both been very sinful thus to mourn for 
tighteen long years—thus to defer the exquisite 
happiness of forgiveness. We both needed chas- 
tening—yet our selfishness has prolonged it, and 
but added torture. Come, cheer up, God has not 
forgotten us. Look at our son, noble, beautiful 
boy! I, at least, deserved not such a treasure, 
for I have lightly cherished it. Come, let me tell 

you what I intended to do this morning, Neither 


of us have many years to live—let us then im- 
Vou. XXVIT.—22 





prove what little time remains. Look how the 
wind steals over those roses, catching perfume 
before it flies, to bear to other banks of sweets— 
so let time pass over us, bearing the perfume of 
good deeds to the better home. To-morrow is 
our boy’s freedom day. We must forget the 
past in order to be benefited by the future—and 
I would have no sombre memory darken to-mor- 
row’s festival. From to-day, therefore, I have 
determined that not a word of our misfortune 
shall ever pass my lips. Is it a thing to mourn 
over—the thought that our beautiful girl has 
been these eighteen years among the blest in 
heaven? No! rather to rejoice, while we feel 
her gentle ministrations. What do you say, my 
dear husband, that forever after to-day we bury 
the past?” 

A silent pressure of the hand was the baronet’s 
only response, and clasping his wife to his bosom, 
he hurried with a lightened heart to his own 
room, there to thank God for His many mercies. 


“Did you ever see Lady Walden looking so 
well before since her great misfortune?” asked 
a noble lord of an old dowager, who had in her 
turn expressed surprise on the same account 
quite often to sundry persors. 

“No,” replied the old lady—‘“I was saying o 
great many times that it was marvelous she gave 
this party on Lord Henry’s freedom day; let me 
see—yes, this is the very first since; and—but 
then she is changed—changed, oh! yes—Lady 
Walden is changed—very—very, ” she added, 
dropping her voice, and repeating the word after 
the custom of good old ladies, 

‘‘Lord Henry is a fine young man.” 

“‘Yes—but I fancy he has grown a trifle thin 
since he travelled; and—mercy! did you see him 
start? No wonder, there is irresistible attraction 
in that young person’s face—who is she? I mean 
the one just entering with that noble-looking 
woman; good heavens! what a likeness!” 

‘‘Likeness—of whom—where?” 

‘““Why to the Waldens—to Lord Henry, 
instance; look at them now—look, look« 
you ever meet with anything so striking?” 


Oy 
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+“ Y—e—s,” said the other, hesitatingly, ‘‘there 
is a—a—yes, a striking likeness, as you say; by 
the way I must find who she is;” and the little, 
youthful old man tripped away, keeping time to 
the music of the band outside. 

Marie (for it was she) soon found herself an 
object of immense interest; this and that one 
peering from all sides—some giving a stealthy, 
well-bred glance—others forgetting politeness in 
their curiosity, and staring as it has been said 
only Yankees can stare; but young America 
sometimes finds more than her match in old Eng- 
land—there is not so much difference as some 
suppose, especially in the matter of rudeness. 

The excitement at last became so intense that 
it attracted the attention of Lady Walden. 

‘‘They say there is quite a wonder of beauty 
and youth present, in the person of a young 
girl,” she said to her husband—‘‘what does it 
mean ?—who have we invited out of our circle?” 

“‘Nobody,” replied the baronet—‘‘this is a 
young American girl whom Lady Manget has 
brought; it seems she is known to no one but 


her—really quite a sweet young creature—but 
why she has chaperoned her here I cannot im- 


agine. 


However, she must be a person of dis- 
tinction, or——” 

‘‘My dear Lady Walden, let me introduce you 
to my new acquisition,” said a sweet voice, in- 
terrupting the baronet—and the dark-eyed Lady 
Manget presefitied the beautiful giri, remarking 
as she did“so, ‘‘My young American friend has 
become quite a belle.” 

“A sweeter vision never crossed my path,” 
said Lady Walden, mentally, feasting her eyes 
upon the speaking features—the rich tints of the 
cheeks, the sparkling eyes cf such clear, deep 
blue, and, stranger though she was, she took 
both hands in hers and gazed with a sad kind 
of searching look into the angelic countenance. 
For an instant a sudden paleness overspread her 
features, and she shut her eyes with a slight 
moan—but almost as quickly regaining compo- 
sure, she led the young creature to a seat, and 
eat herself beside her. 

“T should not keep you from the dance,” she 
said, in a low and remarkably sweet tone. 

“You do not detain me at all,” replied Marie, 
“T much prefer to be quiet awhile; I know not 
why,” she added, mentally, “‘but I feel so strongly 
attracted toward this lovely woman.” 

“*T want you to tell me all about America and 
American ladies,” said Lady Walden, with gentle 
earnestness; ‘‘it seems to me that your men are 
sillybrave, and your women all fair.” 

fou do us honor,” replied Marie, blushingly: 
‘was not wholly the compliment that called 





out the rosy red. She saw not far from her, lean- 
ing against a draperied pillow, the noble young 
heir, Lord Henry, regarding her with passionate, 
soul-searching glances—a fire in his eye, a bloom 
on his cheek that added new beauty—she knew 
the light and the flush were kindled by her pre- 
sence, and a pang shot through her heart as she 
thought perchance he could not conquer his 
ardent love. But soon rallying, she delighted 
Lady Walden with a vivid description of some 
parts of her country, the customs and prejudices, 
the virtues and follies of society. 

Her listener expressed herself highly gratified, 
and gazed with growing wonder on the eloquent 
young girl, when looking suddenly up she de- 
scried her son standing in the posture of one 
who would seek farther opportunity 'of acquaint- 
ance, 

“Come here, Henry,” she cried, beckoning— 
«Miss, I beg your pardon.” 

“Le Dunlap,” Marie responded, trembling a 
little as she put her hand in that of Lord Henry, 
‘*we have met before.” 

*“‘Ah! indeed,” replied the lady, glancing un- 
easily from Marie to pod noting the tre- 
pidation, the nervou at had come over 
him. . 

“*T had the pleasure of seeing him at my—my 
foster-father’s house,”. said Marie, for the first 
time feeling the painfal fiwkwardness of#her 
position, her inability to speak of those whose 
memory she reverenced as filial love dictated. 
They talked together, and now Lady Walden 
seemed to feel a curious interest, clasping her 
hands, starting, bending forward to look at them, 
sometimes with features almost rigid, and a pain- 
ful working of the lips. 

“Tt is so very strange, so wonderful,” she 
would murmur, “how like they are. She would 
have been just such another—but I have pro- 
mised—I will not regret the past. Is it possible? 
Can Henry love her—can he love her?” 

This she murmured seeing the young man fix 
upon Marie one despairing glance—turn pale— 
rise and abruptly leave her side. Lady Walden 
had not observed the growing and intense ex 
citement visible through the crowded rooms, to 
those who were not like her absorbed in the 
effort to subdue old memories. It was certain 
though, that there was a marvelous amount of 
whispering and shrugging of shoulders—that 
persons passed and repassed the lady and Marie, 
looking at both with singular interest; that the 
faces of some were quite pale and full of awe, 
while others: seemed almost bursting with the 
effort of keeping a joyful secret; that the band 
sent out its shrilly melody with new zest, and 
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that outside, the shouts were prolonged far and 
wide. There was a rumor floating in the air 
that assumed various shapes; some said that the 
child-stealer had returned, that she had become 
known, and the baronet had instantly caused her 
arrest—others that an impostor was striving to 
palm off a girl on the Waldens as their daughter. 
All the marvelous stories took hue from the ex- 
travagance or imagination of the gossips. 

It was certain that a note had been given to 
the baronet, that after its perusal he grew ‘‘as 
white as a sheet,” and nearly upset two old 
dowagers in his rush from the hall; it is certain 
that the handsome, stately woman had been seen 
in close conference with him. 

It is certain that after the interval of some 
twenty minutes he returned, yet whiter than 
when he went out, with the large, handsome 
woman by his side, also looking extremely agi- 
tated; and everybody saw the stranger walk up 
to Marie, gently touch her beautiful curls, part 
one, and turn to the baronet, who immediately 
making an effort to speak and stretch out his 
hands, fell heavily backward, and amidst the 
tush and confusion carried from the room. 

“What does it Eis whispered the 
alarmed crowd. © % pe 

“What has happened?” cried Lady Walden, 
springing like one frantic to her feet. 

“My sweet sister,” said a low voice at Marie’s 
side, “my own darling sister,” and her hand was 
clasped, an arm circled her waist—those deep 
blue eyes bent in holy love upon hers. Lord 
Henry stood beside her. 

“Pray be calm,” he added, in a lower voice, 
leading her through a near entrance, Lady Wal- 
den following by the tearful entreaty of the 
stranger, “‘do not let- our mother hear you—be 
calm—you tremble—all shall be explained, my 
sweet sister—how could I help but love you 
when I first saw you?” » 

A faint shriek burst from the white lips of 
Lady Walden, as they entered the private room 
where sat the baronet, feebly supporting him- 
self, and audibly repeating again and again, 
“My God, I thank Thee.” 

“My wife—oh, let us be humble this day; 
come nearer, sweet child—come and behold your 
parents who have sorrowed for you night and 
day—come,” he cried, with outstretched hands. 
But Lady Walden sprang forward, and catch- 
ing Marie in her arms, she burst forth like one 
inspired: and such words surely seldom issue 
from mortal lips! It was a song of Thanksgiving, 
& Miriam chant—and as she stood there, her hair 
falling once more glossily from under the con- 


fines of her cap—her blue eyes upraised, her ’ 





slender figure dilating—her looks and tones and 
gestures overflowing with a love that had found 
full vent for its long pent-up emotion, she looked 
almost celestial. Marie from the first had eagerly 
hung upon her every word: and now that she 
knew the extent of her bliss, she was nearly over- 
powered. And at the word mother, when she 
essayed to speak it, what new and wonderful 
feelings flooded in upon her heart! Oh! it was 
a fit scene for angels to rejoice over. And with 
what mournful tenderness did Lady Walden turn 
to Mrs. Le Dunlap. ‘You have been, through the 
workings of an ever wise Providence, a mother to 
my child,” she said. ‘Her heart has laid upon 
your bosom—you have led her to womanhood 
safely and happily. Heaven knows what we have 
suffered—but the past is gone—this moment re- 
pays me ten-fold; we have all sorrowed—let us 
all be reconciled.” 

At this instant Marie—or, as we should call 
her, young Lady Aimee—turned and springing 
toward her foster-mother, fell sobbing upon her 
bosom. 

“You will not forget me, Marie, though I have 
been unjust to you—you will still cherish my 
memory?” 

“Forever, and ever, and ever,” said Lady 
Aimee, solemnly, still clinging to her: ‘“‘oh! my 
own, dear mother,” she added, turning to Lady 
Walden, ‘‘ you will let me love her, won’t you ?— 
she has been an angel of goodriess to me—she 
took me from poverty—she cherished me as she 
would her own, in a home of luxury; she has 
done more for me than tongue can tell—I may 
still love her dearly, very dearly.” 

“Love her, my child,” said a broken voice, 
and Aimee was in a moment by her father’s side, , 
pressed again and again to his heart. 

Meanwhile the crowds below were growing 
impatient. Everybody, it may bé supposed, had 
exhibited an unfathomable amount of sagacity, 
protesting that they had had a warning of it all: 
they had thought of this remarkable coincidence, 
and the other wonderful feature: and above all, 
had been impressed that ‘‘ something was going to 
happen.” 

Lady Walden preferred being retired for the 
remainder of the evening—but young Lady 
Aimee entered the great saloon leaning upon 
the arm of her father—Lord Henry on the other 
side, his face absolutely radiant with his new- 
born happiness. Then what congratulations! 
How wealth and loveliness, youth and age united 
in welcoming the long-lost pearl; how beautiful 
seemed all things—the lights danced with a bril- 
liancy just acquired—the bands had pressed 
closer to the door, pouring in triumph strains 
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that moved the pulse with a quick, rapturous 
beat—the peasantry filled all the air with their 
thrilling shouts, and the windows were crowded 
with honest faces, striving for a glance at the 
new-found lady-child of the baronet. Happy 
voices resounded on every side, and in a kind of 
bewildering joy the young and lovely creature 
moved on, ever and anon glancing upward to the 
glad face of her father, or the beaming features 
of Lord Henry, whom she had at last learned to 
love. Amidst all this glow of heart she did not 
forget the past. If one form had been there— 
one more than noble face, lighted up with the 
glorious pride of intellect—if Ae had been there 
to share her pleasure. 

‘Can I not read your thoughts, sister?” asked 
Lord Henry, playfully. 

A blush was her only answer. 

“If Frederic were here,” he said, archly. 

«Let us go to mother,” she replied, answering 
his look with a glance full of expression—‘‘oh! 
dear Henry, can it be reality, that I have found 
so many loved ones?” 

‘Aye! indeed, a blessed reality to us,” he 
replied, kissing her upturned brow. 

It was nearly grey dawn before Lady Aimee 
retired, for her mother was unwilling to yield 
up the sweet form that laid against her bosom, 
living years of deep and tender happiness in 
moments, and feeling in her heart the fresh ten- 
drils of her love reaching up from their withered 
stems, and growing strong and green again in 
the sunlight of her new existence. 

“‘T am so afraid you will vanish from before 
my eyes,” she would say, looking down with 
tears hanging on her smiles, “it seems so like 
_ & blessed vision that I fear to move lest the 
fabric shall dissolve—but you need rest, my dear 
daughter; one more kiss, and I will go with you 
myself to the door of your room.” 

‘*How beautiful—oh, how beautiful!” cried 
the enraptured girl, pausing in the centre of the 
large apartment. A bedstead with soft silken 
hangings, gleaming with golden embroidery, 
stood at one end, glittering in the faint light. 
The richest and most delicate furniture disposed 
in graceful grouping—exquisite statuary—every 
thing pure, refined, and exalting in the noble 
pictures, met her delighted vision. Upon a little 
table inlaid with ivory rested some rare volumes. 
She carelessly opened one, and on the fly-leaf, to 
her astonishment, saw written, ‘“‘Dedicated to 
our angel child.” 

And upon the covering of the bed were the 
same words delicately embroidered—everywhere 
she found them—everywhere these silent, but 
beautiful tokens of the place she had held in the 





memory of her mother. Lady Walden had taken 
a mournful pleasure in thus decorating this 
apartment sacred to her child—what she had 
hitherto spent in ornaments on every anniver- 
sary of birth-days, she had laid out in adding to 
this room, giving the surplus money to the poor. 
It seemed as if she must have had a kindly pre- 
sentiment that it was not all in vain. 

Before one of the little tables, and on which 
stood the light, a superb cushion was placed; 
and as Lady Aimee knelt to offer her prayer, 
she marked a richly bound Bible, open, with a 
mark placed at these words. 


“Praise ye the Lord; 

Praise God in his sanctuary. 

Praise Him in the firmament of His power. 
Praise Him for His mighty acts; 

Praise Him according to His excellent greatness. 
Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet: 
Praise Him with the psalter and harp. 

Praise Him with the timbrel and dance; 

Praise Him with stringed instruments and organs, 
Praise Him upon the loud cymabals; 

Praise Him upon the high sounding cymbals. 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord, 
Praise ye the Lord.” 


Fast fell her tears upom the holy words as she 
murmured, ‘I do praisi Thee, oh! my heavenly 
Father; I do praise The® forthy wonderful care 
and kindness.” 

**Amen!” said a low voice, and turning, Aimee 
found herself locked fast in the passionate ém- 
brace of her foster-mother. 

‘*Believe that I love you as much as ever,” 
whispered the beautiful girl, as she clung to her. 

‘‘My expiation is not yet done,” replied Mrs. 
Le Dunlap, smiling through her tears, and kiss- 
ing her affectionately, ‘‘I must explain to you 
all the circumstances of your disappearance, and 
heaven grant that I may not look thoroughly 
contemptible and unpardonably sinful in your 
eyes.” Then she recounted to her all the past 
from her infancy to the present moment. 

‘Jt seems like some wild romance,” said Lady 
Aimee, lifting her wondering eyes, ‘‘yet my sym- 
pathies are with you—but did my father?” she 
shuddered, nor did she finish the sentence. 

‘He wished me to tell you all, nor spare him, 
my sweet one. It was his only crime—he has 
suffered beyond all mortal conception—he is 9 
pure, good, holy-minded man now, through tribu- 
lation made perfect You do not honor him less ” 

«Oh! no—more; infinitely more for his hum!- 
lity, my noble father—but how did they reeog- 
nize me?—how did they—you know they might, 
might——” 

«Doubt my word,” interposed Mrs. Le Dunlap, 
smiling, “surely they might—they had cause 
enough—but fortunately I remembered the little 
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silver lock, the tiny curl of white hair that you 
have under your beautiful curls. It was a mark 
you were born with, and by that they knew my 
word was true.” 

“You will not go soon?” said Lady Aimee, 
again laying her hand on the shoulder of her 
foster-mother, for whom an intense love thrilled 
every fibre of her being, ‘‘oh! I cannot bear the 
thought that with all this honor and greatness I 
cannot have you too. I have strange fears when 
I begin to think—fears that my parents may be 
proud and wedded to their old family usages— 
that they may wish me to forget my friends— 
perhaps to forget—him,” and she shuddered 
again. 

“No, my love,” returned Mrs. Le Dunlap, “all 
is right concerning Frederic. I have stated the 
whole matter to your father, who consents to 
your marriage in two years from now.” 

“But his home is in America.” 

* “True—and there if you are faithful to him 
will your home be. So anxious are your parents 
for your future happiness, and so little do they 
care about honor and state, that they intend 
returning with you, and making a permanent 
home in America, leaving Lord Henry, your 
So be at rest, 


brother, as their representative. 
and if we are parted, God grant it may be but 


for a little while. Now rest all you can, you 
will not be disturbed to-day—good morning, and 
God bless you my precious, precious child.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
ONE MORE SCENE IN THE COTTAGE. 

“Tr was from you then, dear Rose, that the 
money came when poor William died—to you 
my Rose has been indebted for her education, 
and all of us to the snug home that shelters us.” 

So spoke a youthful-looking matron in widow’s 
cap and weeds, as she sat beside the window of 
the old cottage home, with her hand in that of 
her sister-in-law. 

Quite a group was there assembled on that 
same day: beautiful, rustic belles, bashful, hand- 
some young men, the children of old farmer Gold- 
finch’s sons—and the latter were there too—all 
but one; the youngest wearing on his grief-worn 
face smiles of joy that for many years had been 
banished to give place to the shadows of a settled 
melancholy, All were recounting the unex- 
pected favors they had received from an un- 
known source; little dreaming that the long-lost 
from their household hearth were the good angels 
Who ministered unto them. 

Rath and Rose had that day made themselves 
known. They learned with a mournful pleasure 





that their old father yet lived, that he “‘babbled 
of green fields,” and for years had been uncon- 
scious of the visible things about him. 

Emaciated and bent double, the old, old man 
with his white locks hanging glistening over his 
shoulders, walked daily, under the protection of 
his little grandson, the youngest born, down to 
the daisy meadow, where his feeble sense yet 
took in the fresh scent of the new hay, or the 
floating incense of the hedge flowers. There he 
would walk and mutter of by-gone days. Some- 
times he would fancy he was young again; and 
listen for the glad laugh of the beautiful twins, 
see them twining wreaths, hear their merry 
laughter, and call them the life and light of his 
soul. Then would pass in review before the 
crumbling wall of his memory the horrible vision 
of broken trust, departed innocence, death, and 
a shattered intellect; and he would sink groaning 
to the earth; and sometimes the fair-haired boy 
who led him, would be obliged to hurry back for 
the aid of a stronger arm than his, to force the 
old man home. 

But of late they said he had been very quiet 
and tractable. 

‘¢ And when shall we see him?” ventured Rose, 
in a broken voice. 

‘Now, for here he is with Willy,” replied the 
widow, ‘he seems smiling and glad too: his step 
is quicker—what can it mean?” 

“Oh! how shall I speak to my poor old 
father?” sobbed Rose, bursting into tears, ‘‘I 
who have been the unhappy cause of all his 
sorrow.” 

‘“‘Say nothing, dear sister,” replied Ruth, with 
emotion, ‘‘or if we speak, let it be of old times 
when we were happy little children together, so 
we may draw his memory backward, and God 
may give him reason, who knows?” 

All were silent as the old man entered. He 
seemed to feel that some unusual thing had hap- 
pened, and casting his dim and aged eyes about, 
they rested on Ruth and Rose. He came for- 
ward, tottering, and stood near them with vague, 
troubled looks, scanned the features first of Ruth, 
then of Rose, shook his head slowly, and turning, 
hobbled to his accustomed seat. 

Then bending over, he rested his head on both 
hands doubled over the top of his staff, muttering 
as was his wont. 

‘Oh! Ruth, don’t, don’t hold me back any 
longer,” half shrieked Rose, bursting from her 
sister’s grasp, and throwing herself before the 
feet of the poor old man, she cried, ‘‘oh! father, 
father, don’t you know me? I am Rose, she 
who has brought your grey hairs with sorrow 
nearly to the grave. Oh! father, dear father, 
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look at me, speak to me—you must remember 
me, I am Rose—Rose, your child—do you forget 
that little twin child you called Rose?—father, 
dear, forsaken fatber, only say you know me, 
you forgive me, and I shall die in peace.” 

‘Little Rose—little Rose,” repeated the old 
man, lingering lovingly over the words, ‘‘little 
Rose—ah! she was a sweet angel, little Rose 
and little Ruth—let me see, they are gone—they 
had some other to love—a mission, a mission 
of trust, peace and blessedness—ah, yes, little 
Rose.” 

“Oh! Ruth, Ruth, my heart will break; why 
did I come here?—he will never know me, and 
J have done this cruel] thing.” 

‘Be calm, Rose,” replied Ruth, with that 
manner that betokened authority, and which 
instantly subdued her sister, who sank trem- 
bling and crouching closer to the floor. Then 
Ruth came forward, and silently placed one arm 
about the old man’s neck. It seemed to annoy 
him; he strove to throw it off—then looked un- 
easily up, saying, ‘‘who are you—who are you?” 

“I am Ruth, father,” she only replied. 

‘‘Ruth—father—Ruth—father,” he repeated. 
**Ruth, I had a Ruth, and——” 

“It is me, father, I am Ruth, the spirit of my 
mother who is in heaven, sent me here!” 

“Are you from heaven?’ he naively asked. 

“No,” said Ruth, almost despairingly, ‘but I 
am your Ruth.” 

*¢ My Ruth, humph!” 

“Yes, (her brother came forward and whis- 
pered her) you know they called her—the—the 
child-stealer, your Ruth,” she hesitatingly added. 

“Tt is false,” exclaimed the old man, power- 
fully agitated—‘“‘it is false—they are hounds, 
hounds, coming to hunt my poor, innocent girl— 
and you, too, what do you mean?—do you dare 
call her that?” 

‘No, dear father,” cried Ruth, solemnly, with 
a silent prayer to heaven, ‘‘here I am, come back 
to comfort them all—I am innocent, as God has 
forgiven me.” 

‘Heaven be praised,” cried the old man, with 
streaming eyes, letting fall his cane as he raised 
his hands reverently—‘‘God be praised—then 
you have come back, dear child, let me hold you 
to my heart. I knew you never were guilty—I 
knew it was all false.” 

**And you do remember me then?” cried Ruth, 
almost overcome by the impression her statement 
had made. 

‘Yes, you are Ruth, you say,” said the old 
man, holding out his trembling fingers to pat her 
cheek, ‘‘but you have been gone, and you are 
changed, my child.” 





‘And you remember, Rose?” murmured Ruth, 
with a choking voice. 

‘Rose,” said the old man, pausing a moment, 
“Rose is dead—she died—did she die yester- 
day?” 

“No, my father,” cried Rose, rising from her 
knees, “I did not die—J am Rose—do you not 
see me, living, waiting for your blessing?” 

For an instant the old man bent his brows, and 
looked from side to side with a wild glare—then 
a strong light seemed to spread all over his coun- 
tenance—he lifted himself upright, seized their 
hands in his trembling grasp, and cried in a loud, 
steady voice, ‘‘As God liveth, are ye my chil- 
dren?—is this Ruth—is this other Rose?” 

*“‘As God liveth we are your children,” said 
Ruth and Rose, solemnly, while hushed sobs 
were heard all over the room. 

“Then Lord now lettest Thou Thy servants 
depart in peace,” he cried, in a shrill tone, ‘oh! 
my children—my children, what do my old eyes 
see?” 

‘Father, you will forgive me all my sin against 
you?” cried Rose, passionately, with pleading 
eyes and clasped hands, 

“IT do,” he answered, holding out his trem- 
bling arms, and the stricken woman fell upon 
his aged bosom. 

“You forgive me for deceiving you?” 

“IT do, my child.” 

“For deserting you?” 

‘‘All—all is forgiven,” and a sweet smile 
lighted up his withered features. ‘Dear Rose, 
sweet Ruth, my two darlings—all my dear chil- 
dren, bless you—bless you.” 

He closed his eyes; his head sank back, and 
the wan, pallid look came again. Rose gently 
laid his head against her bosom—Ruth tenderly 
placed an arm over his shoulder, and thus be- 
tween them, with sons and daughters gathered 
about, he seemed to sleep. Sometimes he would 
open his eyes, smile, and whisper, ‘‘mother;” 
sometimes he would raise his trembling hands, 
and clasp them in a kind of transport. But 
gradually he grew more deathly quiet—his head 
fell forward—his arms dropped, and he slept, 
never to wake in this world again. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In a splendid mansion in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia, the twins lived together, after they had 
seen the mortal remains of their old father laid 
in the village church-yard. The plain slab 
bearing the name of Rose had been raised from 
its mossy foundation, and it stood quietly in the 
shop of the marble-worker, who had lately com¢ 
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to the rural town. Ruth and Rose had settled a 
snug little sum on each of the family, and taken 
with them Rose, their youngest niece, to be edu- 
cated in America. It was this pretty girl who 
came fiying in the beautiful room where the 
sisters were sitting together, one October after- 
noon, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! see what I have found.” 

And holding a manuscript paper in her hand, 
she laughingly advanced. 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Le Dunlap, looking 
up, “‘some foolishness of mine, I suppose.” 

“It’s a poem, with the queerest name,” she 
added, and then read, “To an Oxtp Hzartu- 
Brusu;” “well, of all the subjects—when did 
you write it, aunty?” 

“IT remember,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, musingly, 
“it was at an old house, a deserted, haunted 
house in my native town. I was told the story 
of its inmates, how a beautiful daughter died 
from the effects of disappointed love—and they 
say she walks the old chamber yet.” 

“Read it, my love,” said Rose. 

“It’s not worth the reading,” replied Ruth, 
“but if it will please you—read Rose,” and the 
young girl continued in a soft, well modulated 
voice, 

TO AN OLD HEARTH-BRUSH. 
Worn out, thrown by, old brush—no more 
The edges of the tidy floor 
Will know thy hurried, noiseless touch ; 
And the broad hearth—though needing much 
Thy care—no red flame may illume: 
The hand that used thee in the tomb 
Lies mouldering now, and this quaint home 
Is tenantless; the bats may come 
Sometime through casements black and old, 
Where once the sun in liquid gold 
Spread o’er the pane; and crickets sing; 
But no sweet voice the time will ring 
In silvery changes to their song. 
Old brush, it seemeth not so long 
Since forms of beauty glided here; 
This parlor wainscot broken, drear, 
Is choice with memories, that decay 
Can never mould. 

Yon carriage way, 

How oft the prancing chargers bore 
Gay hearts to this same shattered door. 
The grapery! through windows dark 
With dust, I look, and fain would hark 
To list that low voice, clear and soft, 
That from the trellis issued oft. 
Alas! the very birds forbear 
To rear their little nestlings there, 
8o sad the place; the garden ’yond 
Wears not a flower; the glassy pond, 
Shrunken and black, now sullen lies, 
Reflecting tree, nor shrub, nor skies; 





Like souls, once impress bore of Heaven, 
Now to the vain earth wholly given. 

In this same room of olden charms, 

A babe was placed within my arms; 

And on these boards so loosely laid, 

A little fair-haired infant played; 

Then a young child with holy face 
Bending o’er pictured page, would trace 
Some story of affection through, 

While tears o’erdimmed her eyes of blue 
A meiden grown I see her yet, 

White fingers ’mid her curls of jet 

The wind her tresses lifting now, 

How pure and wide the etherial brow! 
Behold! a wounded bird she finds; 

His little wing how gently binds; 

Oh! tears ye blind my vision—stay— 
Oh! memory bear her not away; 

Nor tell me where the willows wave, 

In forest depth they made her grave. 

Her hand, old brush, hath hallowed there: 
When the great fire of birchen tree 
Roared up the chimney, throwing wide 
On objects all its crimson tide 

Of light, till ringlets sparkling rolled 

O’er ruby cheeks in waves of gold, 

Till the dark eyes of child and dame 
Were brighter than the spiry flame, 
Sometimes with crack and gleaming light, 
A shower of stars came dancing bright 
In fountain curve, and witch-like leapt 
Just where the hearth was newly swept. 
Then, with quick bound and laugh of glee, 
Her fairy hand would circle thee; 

And the black flakes, their beams all dead, 
Back to their kindred ashes fled. 

The grief comes brimming to my eyes; 
How desolate the old hearth lies! 

How bleak and chill the winds, that roam 
At pleasure through this ruined home! 
And then old relic—tattered, torn, 

Thy very stump to baldness worn, 

Thou hast a voice though thou art dumb, 
And power to bid old memories come: 

I'll cherish thee—so thou shalt bring 
Soft eyes that smile—sweet tones that sing; 
And ever henceforth shalt thou be 

A dear memento unto me. 


” 


‘‘A lady, ma’am,” said the servant, respect- 
fully standing at the door. 

‘Has she sent in her card?” asked Mrs. Le 
Dunlap. 

‘*No, ma’am,” replied the man, with a grin, 
“T never see her before, ma’am.”’ 

*¢ Ask her in, Jacob.” But before Jacob could 
turn round, in came a round dumpling of a figure, 
with a fat baby in her arms, and hurried up to 
the sisters, with a face so broad with good-nature 
that it laughed all over. 
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“Oh!—I see—it’s Sally Possitt—Sally, how 
do you do?” 

*“*No, Mrs. Jo Dumpley, if you please—I’ve 
been married to Jo more’n five year, and this is 
our last baby. Why, you don’t say you’ve got a 
sister! How like, too.” 

‘*T’m sure I’m glad to see you, Mrs. Dumpley ;” 
then turning to her sister, she added, ‘this is 
the good woman who was so kind to that poor 
sailor’s widow—and is your mother well, Sally?” 

“Yes, please the Lord, ma’s well, and like to 
be; and so is pa—only you know he will drink.” 

**You saw the advertisement, I suppose?” 

“The advertisement,” repeated Sally, blankly. 

“Yes, didn’t you know we had advertised for 
you?” 

‘“‘Laws, no,” cried Sally, her cheeks blanching, 
she evidently associating advertisement and crime 
together—“‘laws, no! I ain’t done nothing. I 
only heerd you was here—so, ses I, I’ll take baby 
and go and see if I can hear something about 
that dear Miss Marie, for you know I hain’t seen 
her since the day afore we was married. You 
see we moved to York state, and then to Bostin: 
and my poor man’s been unfortunate like, and 
I’ve had to do jest what that poor Miss Trevor 
did—take in slop-work—and it was the sloppest 
work too.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, compas- 
sionately, “‘but I advertised for you yesterday 
and to-day, because Miss Marie has sent you her 
love and some money.” 

“Some money—for me?” cried the little 
woman, starting out of her chair in amazement, 
‘<jest now, too, when the matter of ten dollars 
or so would set us all right. The Lord be 
thanked.” 

‘*Tt’s more than ten dollars too,” said Mrs. Le 





Dunlap, the tears starting, ‘‘it’s a check for a 
hundred pounds.” 

“A hundred pounds,” repeated Sally, bewil- 
dered. 

‘Yes, five hundred dollars; quite a snug little 
sum.” 

“Oh! ma’am,” cried Sally, falling on her 
knees, while the baby’s head went where its 
feet ought to be, ‘I can’t hardly believe it, it’s 
too good—and poor Jo crying this morning, 
thinking how sick he was and nothing to do; 
and me almost worn out—in my spirits, I mean 
—for I’ve had to keep him up, and the children 
up, and myself up—yes, up all night and all day 
sometimes—and now I’ve got this good news, it’s 
almost turned me wild with joy, indeed it has,” 
and the good creature wiped her eyes and sobbed 
afresh. 

It was sometime before she became sufficiently 
composed to hear all the news about Lady Aimee, 
and her amazement it is impossible to pourtray. 

“Then she is a grand lady, and I shall never 
dare to go see her?” 

“She is one whom station can never exalt so 
far as to make her forget the poor, especially 
those who were friends to her when she was 
friendless; you see she has remembered you.” 

“Yes, God bless her,” said Sally, ‘is she 
married yet?” 

“Yes, and before the week close it, should our 
heavenly Father permit, she will be here with 
her husband and parents.” 

“Oh! I hope she will be happy all the days of 
her life,” cried Sally, lifting her tearful eyes to 
heaven—“‘surely, surely, I pray God to bless her 
with every good thing, and make her whole life 
a blessing.” 

“Amen,” said the twin sisters, solemnly. 
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MAY THOUGHTS. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER, 


Frow sunnier climes the swift swallow is winging, 
To bathe his bright plume in the sun’s rising ray; 
Aries from his icy-bound palace is bringing 
His sweetest of daughters, the young blushing May! 


The rose blossoms fair and in beauty the flowers, 
Awake into life at her first thrilling kiss! 

Spell-binding Eliza in her love-lighted bowers 
Can boast of no scene that is fairer than this! 


Within the dark forest the wild vine is clinging 
Around the old oak with its festoons of green; 

And in its lone cloisters the sunlight is flinging 
Rich haloes of glory the dim aisles between! 





All gracefully twining around the light trellis, 
Soon will the clematis in snow-wreaths be seed; 
And lily and crocus will linger to tell us 
The orchies and astor are coming, I ween. 


Half doubting its freedom, the streamlet is leaping, 
To gladden the heart with its music once more 

Serene as an infant the lakelet lies sleeping 
Within the fond clasp of the pino-begirt shore! 


Sweet thoughts of thanksgiving are upward ascending, 
Away on the pinions of prayer to soar; 

My spirit with one that is holier blending, 
Granted communion while it learnt to adore 





A CURE FOR ENNUI. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


“On, dear! I am so tired!’ said Esther More- 
land, as after vainly trying to amuse herself with 
her music, flowers and books, she leaned back 
wearily in an arm-chair with a heavy sigh, ‘‘tired 
to death doing nothing!” she added, with a faint 
effort to smile, as she met the inquiring glance 
of an old friend of her mother’s, familiarly called 
aunt Dora, who had come to spend a few days 
with them. 

“Doing nothing!” repeated the old lady, with 
an emphasis. ‘‘That, in truth, is the most weari- 
some of all employments; but I never thought 
my young friend, Esther Moreland, likely to 
suffer weariness from such a cause. You did 


not look so woe-begone awhile ago, when I saw 
you busied with some domestic affairs.” 

“My share of the household duties is done for 
to-day,” replied Esther, ‘‘and I am glad that it 
is, for I have no heart for anything.” 


“Do you often have these feelings?” 

“Yes, indeed, I frequently feel as I do just 
now, that the least exertion of body or mind is 
a grievous trial; and after all,” she added, petu- 
lantly, “‘I believe there is no greater trial than 
depression of spirits.” 

Aunt Dora smiled curiously on the discon- 
tented girl, ‘‘Scarcely seventeen, and yet talk- 
ing of low spirits! Why, child, what will you 
do when you shall have passed as many years in 
the world as I have?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure, unless you give me 
your recipe for good spirits and contentment. 
You must have an infallible one, for you never 
seem to suffer from ennui, whether at home or 
abroad.” 

“I have a very good one—a change from 
amusement to occupation, and vice versa, as 
tither becomes fatiguing or irksome.” 

“But just now all occupation and amusement 
are alike to me. I have no care for anything, 
snd know not how to employ myself, unless by 
sonoying my kind friend by my selfish com- 
plaints, which I am thoughtlessly doing.” 

“Have no fear on that hand, my dear girl,” 
ssid aunt Dora. “I have an idea of what your 
Present feelings are, and am not annoyed by 
their utterance. Let me see if I can help you. 
You have various methods of spending your 
spare time?” 

“But I cannot interest myself in any. Perhaps 





if there was a necessity for applying myself to 
any object in particular I could by great effort 
do so; but there is not. Our fall sewing is over, 
and I have tried the different kinds of fancy work 
which I have on hand for odd minutes, but I 
cannot give proper attention to any of them.” 

‘“‘Well, there is one resource, at least, which 
you have not tried—this is a fine morning, sup- 
pose you try a long walk in the cool, autumn air? 
That will surely have an enlivening effect.” 

‘*Not when I have no other company than my 
own dull thoughts.” 

‘*How would you like me for company? Per- 
haps we might meet with something novel or 
interesting.” 

**Certainly, if you desire to take a walk, aunt 
Dora, I will accompany you with pleasure; but 
if you are only going for my sake——” 

‘“‘For your sake, and for my own also, my 
dear,” interrupted the good-natured old lady. 
‘A walk will do both of us good; so let us get 
ready at once.” 

They were soon in the street, aunt Dora chat- 
ting pleasantly as they went along, and taking 
advantage of every opportunity to enliven her 
listless companion; with little success, however, 
for she perceived that Esther’s transient gleams 
of animation were only the result of a polite 
attention to her. After a time aunt Dora pre- 
pared to return. 

“But, perhaps,” she added, “‘you will have 
no objection to call upon a sick person in this 
neighborhood with me. I ought to go to see her. 
Will you come?” 

Esther assented; and turning down the next 
street, aunt Dora, without ceremony entered a 
small house, and preceding her companion up 
the stairs, her gentle rap gained them admission 
to a room occupied by a sickly-looking woman 
and two little girls. The furniture of the room, 
as Esther observed at a glance, was scant and 
plain, but everything was tidy and clean, and a 
few plants in the window gave an air of taste 
and cheerfulness to the apartment. The woman, 
who with the elder child had been busily sewing 
beside the window, rose on their entrance, a 
faint smile ot pleasure lighting up her wan fea- 
tures as she replied to aunt Dora’s friendly and 
cheerful-toned greetings. 

‘*Now, Mrs. Williams, I fear I ee to 
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begin to scold,” said aunt Dora, after they had 
sat down, ‘didn’t you promise me that until 
you gain some strength after your long spell of 
sickness, you would not undertake any sewing?” 

“IT did, indeed, dear madam, and I have kept 
my promise,” was the reply, with that same 
touching smile. ‘‘I am now a great deal better, 
almost as well as ever, thanks to your kindness, 
which I can never cease to remember with grati- 
tude.” 

‘«We will not talk of that, for I did nothing,” 
rejoined aunt Dora. ‘You are in fact looking 
better than I had expected to find you, but I am 
afraid you are trying your strength too soon. I 
wish you would rest for a few days.” 

“T do take rest every now and then, but this 
work is for a lady who has been giving me most 
of her fine sewing for sometime past, and as she 
is going travelling I should be sorry to disap- 
point her, so I thought by working a little occa- 
sionally, this week, I would be more sure of 
having all done by the specified time.” 

Esther Moreland had been talking with the 
children during this conversation, but she heard 
enough to understand its import, and her kind 
feelings becoming at once interested in the un- 
complaining invalid, and the two quiet, delicate- 
looking children, she offered to take some of the 
sewing home with her, as she could easily devote 
a few hours to it, and thus relieve Mrs. Williams 
of a part of a task, which, to one so feeble, must 
be insupportably tedious. Aunt Dora warmly 
approved the offer, which Mrs. Williams would 
have declined; and selecting such parts of the 
work as she judged most tedious of execution, 
Esther promised to return the next day, and they 
took leave of the grateful little family. On their 
way home aunt Dora gratified Esther’s curiosity 
by such particulars as she was able to give. 

Mrs. Williams was a widow, and by her skill 
in fine needlework supported herself and her two 
little girls. The latter belonged to aunt Dora’s 
class in Sunday school, and had become favorites 
with her on account of their docility and amiable 
deportment. Having missed them from school 
on two Sundays, she had inquired their place of 
residence, and called to ascertain the cause of 
their unwonted absence. She found the mother 
confined to her bed through the debility occa- 
sioned by a severe cold, from which she had been 
suffering for several months; and this, together 
with the want, as she conjectured, of suitable 
clothing, had prevented the children’s attendance 
at school. Aunt Dora belonged to a benevolent 
society, but she felt that this was not a case to 
bring under its notice, as the widow had evi- 
dently suffered many privations in secret, rather 





than apply for aid. She had, therefore, with as 
much delicacy as possible provided various little 
comforts of which she judged them to be in need. 

‘And the children,” said Esther, “have you 
yet supplied them with the things they need?” 

“No, I deferred that as their mother was too 
sick for them to attend Sunday school, even had 
they been provided with suitable apparel. Next 
week I will see about them.” 

‘Suffer me to see about them, will you not, 
aunt Dora? It would be so much pleasure to 
me to provide them with some nice clothes,” 

“Then you shall have the pleasure, by all 
means, if your mother will sanction your inten- 
tion,” replied aunt Dora, delighted at her young 
friend’s prompt benevolence. 

On reaching home, Esther related what had 
passed to her mother; and receiving her ready 
approval of her benevolent purposes, she set 
about her self-imposed task without a thought 
of “ennui;” and by the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day it was accomplished in her own neat 
style. On returning it to Mrs. Williams she had 
a long conversation with her and the little girls, 
which increased the interest she had already 
taken in them, while they began to look upon 
her in the light of a friend; so that when slte 
invited Anna, the elder one, to take a walk with 
her, the child with pleased alacrity hastened to 
get ready. Her attire, to be sure, was ill-suited 
to the season, but this was of little consequence 
as the afternoon was mild, and Esther only in 
tended to take her a short distance. The prin- 
cipal object, indeed, was to ascertain how she 
could make her intended gifts most acceptable, 
and this was easily done; a few adroit questions 
eliciting from the confiding child that her mother 
had been intending to get brown merino dresses 
and cloaks for them, but being so long sick and 
unable to earn enough for the purpose, they had 
to go without them. 

‘‘Mother was so sorry, and we were, too; but 
she says maybe she can get them for us next 
fall;” and the mournful look which the child’s 
face had worn while speaking of the great dis- 
appointment, was replaced by a smile of joyfal 
anticipation. Esther smiled absently on the 
little face artlessly upturned, but she spoke not, 
for she was calculating the possible cost of the 
articles specified, and others needful to corres- 
pond with them, and she was thinking that her 
entire sum of “pocket-money” would scarcely 
suffice, leaving nothing for the purchase of a few 
trifles she had intended to buy for herself. The 
desire, however, to satisfy the long-cherished 
anticipations of the children, and to please the 
long-suffering, toiling parent, conquered the 
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pleadings of self, and on reaching the store 
where her principal purchase was to be made, 
she selected the brown merino. Anna’s eyes 
sparkled with joy on being informed that it was 
intended for her and her little sister, and Esther 
was more than compensated for her trifling act 
of self-denial, by witnessing the innocent delight 
she had caused to one who seldom felt the keen, 
lively pleasure of early childhood. She took the 
child home with her that her dress might be cut 
out and begun at once, and on dismissing her 
desired her to come the next day, and bring her 
sister if their mother could spare them both. 

Aunt Dora smiled kindly on the young girl 
who, far from regretting the sacrifice she had 
made of the coveted ornaments she had been 
promising herself, was now busily employed with 
the merino, which Mrs. Moreland remarked was 
of an excellent quality, and suggested that the 
dresses should be made with large capes, which 
would be nice for spring wear, and afterward 
help to alter the dresses which would last two 
or three winters. 

“Little Anna’s tongue is busy enough to-night, 
I warrant!” said aunt Dora, as after tea they all 
three began to work on the new dress. 

“At first I intended to keep the matter a secret 
from Mrs. Williams,” said Esther, ‘and was going 
to caution Anna very seriously to say nothing of 
the new clothes; but then I thought it would be 
unkind to deprive her of a pleasant anticipation 
merely to give her an agreeable surprise.” 

“So it would,” replied aunt Dora. ‘But, 
Esther, what has become of your ennui?” she 
added, archly, “I was afraid it would return 
to-day, but I have seen no indications of it.” 





‘Nor have I felt any,” rejoined the young 
girl, with a bright smile; “thanks to your in- 
valuable recipe, which has proved so efficacious 
in this instance that I must have recourse to it 
on similar occasions in future. Do you think it 
will fail when the novelty is worn off, aunt Dora, 
or is it a sure and never-failing remedy?” 

“In most cases, my dear, I hold that cheerful, 
well-endured industry will prove the most effec- 
tual preventive of low spirits; and I believe that 
young ladies, in particular, would often be the 
gainers by engaging in some active work of bene- 
volence, such as that which at present affords 
you a pleasing occupation. To contribute to 
some charitable society or institution satisfies 
the majority of even what are considered really 
benevolent people; but how many like yourself 
have a little spare time as well as money to de- 
vote to kind deeds, and by a little generous exer- 
tion, and, if need be self-denial on their part, 
how much good might be effected.” 

“T have never thought seriously on the sub- 
ject,” replied Esther, “‘but now that you have 
directed my attention to it, I hope I shall not be 
found so remiss in future, especially as I have 
myself gained so much already by the pleasure 
I feel in this little work, so that my benevolence, 
you see, is only a new phase of selfishness.” 

Mrs. Moreland and aunt Dora smiled, for they 
knew how little inclined was the warm-hearted 
Esther to selfishness, and that she needed no 
such incentive to fulfil the resolution which was 
thenceforward diligently put in practice; and 
while many blessed her for her kind deeds, she 
always maintained that she was the person bene- 
fited in being cured of ennui. 





ONE HOUR WITH THEE. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Waen sunbeams sink to rest, my love, 
And Nature wooes the shade; 

When night has hush’d in calm repose 
The music of the glade: 

When zephyrs grow serene and mild, 
And birds have still’d their glee; 

When all is tranquil as a child, 
I crave an hour with thee. 


I cannot live without thee, love, 
My thoughts I cannot keep; 

And hope shall prompt my inward soul 
Affection’s voice to speak; 





Come then where silence holds her sway— 
While silvery stars above 

Shall be the only witnesses 
Of my undying love. 


Then when the sunbeams sink to rest, 
And all around is still; 
When moonbeams bright are slumbering 
Upon the distant hill; , 
When all is hush’d in calm repose, 
And birds have ceased their glee; 
When slumber’s wings are over all 
I crave one hour with thee. 





ESQUIRE FAXON AND HIS DEACONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY I——’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue Faxons had been three months in Haver- 
hill at the time our story opens. There were 
four of them, father, mother, daughter, and “‘a 
young scapegrace of a son;” (for this is what 
aunt Molly Kimble called him.) The father, 
until lately, had been a clergyman. He went 
into the ministry when he was very young; only 
twenty-two; ‘‘before he was old enough to know 
his own mind,” he was accustomed to say, ‘so 
he was governed by the mind of his pious old 
father.” And he was accustomed to add, ‘‘As 
bad luck would have it, I began life under the 
shadow of another’s will, and I have never come 
out of it. There hasn’t been an hour since, when 
I’ve been awake, that I haven’t been turning my 
head one way anc another, before I stirred, to 
see what the deacons, or the people would say to 
it. I don’t see why J have had to do it; I who 
hate to be meddled with worse than I hate 
poison; worse than any other man on earth can.” 

Mr. Faxon could never keep a parish. And 
by-and-bye he left off trying; turning himself 
unreservedly to a half-bitter, half-jolly sarcasm 
against “the people,” and against ‘‘the minis- 
try.” Against the ministry, as a vocation, he 
meant. ‘He had no faith in it,” he said, “not 
the least: that was, in its efficiency to alter 
people and make them better. For people,” he 
added—alas! poor Squire Fink!—‘‘were what 
they were made up in their brains to be, from 
beginning to end. More than half of them were 
like the foolish herd of swine going headlong 
into the sea. For his part, he was going to let 
them go.” He did, therefore; and went to study- 
ing the law. He was just through with it when 
he came to Haverhill; a large, grand-looking 
man; bringing along his ‘‘crack team”’—the 
squire’s own term; and we also imitate him, in 
setting his team foremost, before wife and chil- 
dren; his ‘little flutter-budget of a wife;” (so 
aunt Molly called her) his gay-headed daughter 
of twenty, and his son of eighteen; who, as aunt 
Molly said, was “‘allers upon the fly, scurrying 
east, west, north and south, with that pocky gun 
of his, that was forever clapping off its noise close 
to a body’s ears. For her part, she didn’t go 
— she wasn’t, in one spot or another, 





scearet half to death with it.” And, apropos, 
when lively Mary Harnden heard her telling 
this to Mrs. Harnden, in the midst of her ener- 
getic snuff-takings, she tucked her head away a 
little to hide the smiles that would keep break- 
ing up over her face, much as she disliked doing 
anything to make aunt Molly cross, or to trouble 
any one; for, the day before, when she was in 
one of the chambers, she saw, first, John Faxon 
running in a skulking way, with his gun in his 
hand and his game-bag on his hip. She sawhim 
throw himself over Dr. Frazer’s garden fence, 
and Mr. Hurd’s stone wall, to be near the road 
just behind aunt Molly, who was plodding with 
her head down. She saw John discharge his 
piece at the body of an elm; saw aunt Molly 
jump about; saw John, as if he didn’t know 
there was an aunt Molly, go hurrying, stooping, 
hunting in the grass at the foot of the elm, as if 
for his game. 

Squire Faxon bought Judge Denin’s house and 
furniture when he came to Haverhill. The judge 
and his wife were going to board at the Coffee 
House. 

It was, on the whole, the most substantial, the 
best-looking house in the village. It was a finer 
bouse than the boasted homestead of the War- 
rens, @ little out of the village, on the north. 
But the Warrens had the finest yard, garden and 
green-house. When the squire saw this, he pro- 
ceeded diligently to have his all torn up; taking 
precautions everywhere, in the first place, to 
have everything different from the Warrens; 
and, in the second place, to have everything 
handsomer. He would have no great marble 
vases with tiny verbenas in them. Or, if he had 
them anywhere, it should be in the background, 
in modest, out-of-the-way places. The Warrens 
had theirs near the front pillars of their portico. 
The squire placed statues there, of Pan and 
Flora. He bought them very cheap, by the way, 
at an auction of second-hand vases in Boston. 
He talked roundly, though, with one or two, to 
set the matter going in the village, of theit 
beauty and value, touching his finger-tips here 
and there, as he lamented the little mutilations 
they had got by the way, incoming. He estab- 
lished two jets, moreover; small ones, they were; 
but they had a cool, pleasant sound in a summer 
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evening to many and many a weary, heated pas- 
ser-by; 80 that to these, far more than to their 
legitimate owner, who had, we fear, little else 
beside pride and vanity in them, the little foun- 
tains were a beautiful and a dear possession. 

Aunt Molly called the squire ‘‘a horse-jockey.” 
And nobody dissented, saying, ‘‘Ah, don’t, aunt 
Molly, be so severe!” as sometimes they did when 
they found her really unjust. For he certainly 
did make grand flourishes, ‘‘especially for one 
who has been a clergyman so lately,” many said, 
ourveting with his team, up, down and across 
the wide street, with the lash far-stretching, and 
his elbows gracefully bent, gracefully lifted. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nosopy at Haverhill filled Esquire Faxon’s 
head like the Warrens. He hardly sat at a meal, 
that he hadn’t something to say before he was 
through, of “‘the Warrens;” and especially of 
“the old gentleman,” Deacon Warren. He hardly 
sat down at night to read his politics, that he did 
not soon let the paper hang on his hands, in an 
abstraction from which he looked up, sometime 
along, to say something about what the Warrens 
had been doing, or were going soon to do; or 
about how many houses the old gentleman had 
there in the village, how many thousands he had 
in and about the old homestead, and how many 
in the People’s Bank; or about the young man’s 
salary as superintendent of the Haverhill and 
Boston Railroad, and about how he was all the 
child the old people had; so that, one day, he’d 
berich as Croesus. Not that the squire had any 
natural, spontaneous love or care for money. He 
had not. Money had been coming to him when- 
ever he had pressing need of it, all his life-time, 
sometimes in legacies, sometimes in gifts, some- 
times in loans, so-called; but they had all the 
essential attributes of gifts, as all who were con- 
cerned knew. 

These came, both the gifts and the loans, 
chiefly from his rich father and father-in-law. 
But he had spent it, as if it were no more in his 
eyes than water, caring little where it went, or 
how it went, until a supply was nearly out. 
Then he began to look about him for those who 
had Money, and to calculate his chances of get- 
ting hold of a little. Lately he had spent so 
much, that both father and father-in-law had 
sober faces, as if they were questioning within 
themselves, where and when it would all end. 
The squire’s keen eye did not fail to see this; 
ind seeing it, thinking about it on his way home 
and after he reached home, made him settle 
down upon the Warrens and their substance; 





made him think within himself and hint it to his 
wife, that ‘‘if young Warren could, by any sort 
of tact and cunning, be entangled with Cad, so 
as to marry her, then!” And he finished by 
setting his large, fair hands out before him in 
his way, and rubbing them together. 

As for little Mrs. Faxon, she wished as strenu- 
ously that some such thing as that might turn 
up for Cad. She was sure she was tired of this 
going to the parents for so much; this being so 
dependant. For her part, as true as she lived, 
she would rather be very poor; that was, she 
would rather live in no style at all than to be so 
dependant. She wouldn’t though; and so her 
husband told her. He told her it was only her 
way of repining; that, in reality, she was asking 
every day of her life for something new for her- 
self, or some of them, or for the house, when 
she, as well as he, knew that these things could 
come only through fresh drafts upon his father. 
For his profession as yet, she knew, didn’t pay 
his office rent. 

But, wheugh! where was Cad? Why didn’t 
breakfast come in? It came in presently. Cad 
came in at the same time; Cad\and Rinktum. 
Cad had not been up long; long enough though 
to have had ‘‘a famous time” with the dog, out 
in the paths. 

Young Warren had gone out of town, the 
squire said, during breakfast, without looking 
up. They had some company up to the deacon’s, 
he added. He should think there were a half 
dozen sitting in the portico and on the steps, 
when he rode by last evening. And, within a 
few days, he had seen a tall, finely dressed man 
out round the village with the deacon. He saw 
Colonel Barker speaking to him as if he knew 
him familiarly. The colonel came from them to 
him; but he asked no questions of him. 

‘‘Mind ye,” said he, “I never ask questions 
about the Warrens.” His muscular arms were 
lying on the table; his muscular hands were 
together breaking a roll. ‘‘For, if the Warrens 
are high, so I am. I never forget that a minute. 
I never will. They are better worth knowing 
than anybody else here at Haverhill. I haven’t 
a doubt of that. I want to know them, when I 
can, in just the right way. But when Colonel 
Barker said to me, ‘ You must know the Warrens, 
some way; I wish I could ever find a chance 
to introduce you.’ I bowed in Dombey’s way, 
and said sententiously, ‘Oh, any time, colonel! 
There’s not the least hurry.’” 

‘“‘But the deacon, pa! you hate deacons so!” 
said Cad, looking up like a fresh rose. ‘‘They’ve 
been such a bother to you all your days!” 

“Not because they were deacons, though, 
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chit,” replied he, laughing in a low, hearty way 
at the face Cad put upon the deacons. ‘I never 
hated them simply for this. But because they 
took it upon themselves to manage me. No wild 
creature, with the most destructive propensities, 
was ever curbed, goaded, hedged about as I’ve 
been by some of my deacons. I’ve had deacons 
who were reasonable men; who were excellent 
men. You know I have, wife. Such as Deacon 
Gilman and Deacon Ladd. But I’ve had more 
who were mere men of iron, grim as skeletons, 
such as Deacons Baker, Ordway and Clapp. 
Those men I hate!—in spite of the gospel and 
everything. I hated them the very minute I 
was standing in the pulpit, saying to my people, 
‘Love one another.’ ” 

‘‘Ah! why, pa!” said Cad, half in laughter, 
half in consternation. 

‘A fact! and your mother knowsit. I believed 
in love,” added he, proceeding to butter the roll 
he had until now been holding in his hands just 
as he broke it, “I believed in it for a long time. 
I always did at times and do now. But they 
almost killed me!” An expression of bitterest 
pain crossed his features as he spoke; and the 
bread that was half way to his mouth he laid 
down again in his plate, adding, ‘Well, of course 
I hated myself for hating them, for the contra- 
dictions in—in my entire life. My whole life 
was made one gigantic lie; was bruised, battered 
and torn down by the warfare going on between 
my conscience and the circumstance that kept 
me in its almost constant violation; and between 
my own propensities, (innocent, good enough 
propensities these were, if my people, and espe- 
cially my deacons, had ever given the dust time to 
settle fairly, so that I could see how to regulate 
them) my own will and the will of those thick- 
sculled old fellows, who could no more under- 
stand one of my temperament, or know what to 
say to me, or how to say it, than an Egyptian 
mummy can in is casing.” 

‘*No! that is what I always said!” began his 
little wife, in her delicate little morning cap and 
pretty morning gown. Neither, alas! did she 
understand him. Neither had she, in all his 
‘‘warfare;” so that she had been no help and 
comforter to him, but a quickener of whatever 
in him was over-fond of the approbation of men, 
impetuous, and in need of being put utterly 
aside, or soothed to rest. She had never once, 
in all he had erred and suffered, said to him, 
‘‘We'll think of God then. We'll do right. In 
Fis holy sight we’ll deserve to be loved by our 
people, by everybody; and farther than this, we 
will not have a thought or a care. If we find at 
any time that we do care, that we look one way 
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and another, caring more for what Deacon Clapp, 
or any of our people say and think of us, than 
for what God sees in our hearts, we’!] take this 
for a sign that we have need of His discipline.” 
When the suffering was at its sorest, she had 
never once said, ‘‘ We’ll take it in meek patience, 
dearest; and it shall quickly do its office of 
‘the schoolmaster bringing us to Christ;’ quickly 
pass on, leaving us in a new and more grateful 
serenity.” On the contrary she had said, as if 
she were only a child, ‘‘I wouldn’t bear it! We 
don’t do a thing that they don’t watch and criti- 
cise; and I think it’s hateful! If Z were a man 
I’m sure J wouldn’t stay here and bear it.” 

So he strove to reconcile himself neither to the 
spirit of Christ, nor to the waning love of his 
people. He only offended the more recklessly, 
and looked up another parish. 


CHAPTHR III. 


“I’m out of it now!” said the squire, witha 
breath deep and long-drawn, on the morning of 
which we have already spoken. ‘You are out 
of it, little chit,” setting the tips of his fingers 
under his daughter’s chin. ‘And I’m thinking 
that you too feel as if shackles were off.” 

“Yes!” interposed Mrs. Faxon. ‘For, from 
a mere child, she’s had to be a woman, because 
she was ‘the minister’s daughter!’ H’m!” 

“I think you made up for it though,” said the 
squire, speaking to Cad, ‘while you were at 
grandfather Partridge’s.” 

The family, by the way, had had their home 
with Mrs. Faxon’s parents, at the retired and 
pleasant old homestead, while the squire was 
away pursuing his new studies. 

‘Ha! I did have a good time,” laughed Cad. 
“Rinktum and I.” He was a noble, great 
fellow, black and shaggy as a Russian bear. 
He was lying at Cad’s side, his eyes half-shut, 
his nose pillowed in his soft paws. He looked 
up quickly on hearing his name spoken, and Cad 
gave him the rich bit she had been making 
ready for her own mouth. ‘There wasn't 4 
big rock anywhere that we didn’t climb it; ors 
fence, or stone wall; was there, Rinktum? And 
don’t you think, pa! I even made old Fan— 
twenty years old, as much as that—I made ber 
leap a three-boards fence. What do you think 
of that?” 

‘Poh! the boards were all down flat though, 
Mr. Faxon,” said Mrs. Faxon, seeing how his 
eyes were beginning to dilate. And thereupon 
the squire narrowed his eyes again, poised - 
spoon on the brim of his huge coffee-cup, telling 
Cad that she was ‘‘a mischievous lump.” 
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“But there was fun in it,” persisted Cad. 
“You can’t deny that, ma!” 

“No, I can’t. I guess you would have laughed, 
Mr. Faxon, if you had seen them. Cad and old 
Fan, I mean. The boards—they were the bars 
of the field across the road from the house, you 
know. Well, they were lying as flat as Mrs. 
Deacon Clapp’s pancakes, all together. It was 
nothing to go over them; but Cad and Fan made 
such a piece of work out of it! They would go 
away back as if to have the advantage of quite 
a run to the leap; then they’d come ambling and 
prancing back, then leap; and then Cad would 
pat Fan’s neck and the side of her head, as if she 
had been doing wonders. Old Mrs. Ralfe was 
there visiting with her tremendous great calico 
work-bag. Don’t you remember, Cad?” 

Cad “rather thought” she did remember. 

“Do you remember what she said, when at 
last you came up to the door where we were?” 
Mrs. Faxon asked. 

“She said, ‘she never see er minister’s darter 
cut up like that afore,’” replied Cad, coloring. 
“I made her a low, old-fashioned courtesy, tell- 
ing her I wasn’t a minister’s daughter, I thanked 
her, but an independent lawyer’s. For I was 
mad, you see, pa. It put the shackles all back 
to my wrists and ankles; and stifled my breath 
and my speech. I can’t bear any more of that; 
I've had so much of it!” 

The squire said he understood very well how 
she felt; bade her not mind old Mrs. Ralfe, nor 
anything that was past; but to take her comfort 
in the present—as he meant to. 

Cad, who hardly seemed to have heard what 
her father remarked, came out of a little musing 
fit to say, “If I ever get married, and if it is to 
&man who attempts even so delicately to be my 
master, I am thinking that he will have his 
hands full.” 

Her father came out of the abstraction into 
Which he had been thrown, in thinking that, 
after all, he didn’t see as he was a happy man, 
even if he was out of the ministry, and in pos- 
session of the best house in Haverhill, and said 
that “he presumed so.” Next he asked why 
John was not there taking his breakfast with 
them; what he was in bed for at that time of 
day; eight o'clock; half-past eight; looking up 
at the mantle-clock. 

Why, he was out a little late the night before, 
Mrs. Faxon said. He had never had chance 
% be out any before, she said, they had always 
been obliged to be so strict with him, “because 

was the minister’s son. And you know,” 
Mided she, ‘we always made him get up so early 
st Malton, Deacon Clapp’s folks said so much 








about its being our duty to make him an example 
for their boys in early rising! As true as I live,” 
she continued, gathering the knives and forks, 
“T don’t believe the deacon did anything, or 
thought of anything one morning in twenty, but 
looking over our way to see if John was out of 
bed. John had such a time of it; for he is 
naturally a sleepy boy in the morning. He takes 
it from me. Now he can take his comfort, I 
think we ought to let him. Awhile, at any rate.” 

Her father now rose to go, and her mother 
went to the kitchen. Cad threw herself on the 
piano-stool, and while her fingers abstractedly 
run over the keys, she thought how imperious 
her father was toward her mother. She knew 
he was not more so than other men, or, at least, 
other strong-willed men like her father, were to 
their wives; but she felt that it was what she 
could never bear. For if she ever married, and 
if her husband had a strong, mighty will, so 
would she, his wife and equal, have a strong, 
mighty will; that should never meddle with his 
chosen ways; she would hold it back conscien- 
tiously from such an unlawful proceeding as 
that; but that should never, could never, in its 
very condition of strength and impetuosity, bear 
from him commands such as her father every day 
gave with high head, with indifferent looks and 
tones, as if her mother were his servant. Cad 
was no reasoner. As she had been incidentally 
trained to do by her parents’ habit, she took 
hold of all action in its simple aspect before her, 
estimating it without a single reference to the 
few or many collateral inducements, or necessi- 
ties which we call circumstances. If she had 
been a reasoner, she would have known that, 
in the first place, her parents were not well- 
matched. They knew it; that is, the parents 
did. But in the light, unreflective way in which 
they held whatever knowledge they possessed, 
of whatever matters; not once submitting it to 
Reason’s good crucible, to see it come out there- 
from in the form of pure, available Wisdom. So 
the squire still had his heart-sore reveries of the 
splendid girl, Jamelia Story, (now the splendid 
woman, Mrs. Dr. Harding, of Newburyport,) 
whom he would fain have married, only that his 
rigid old father would not hear of anything but 
his marrying Miss Partridge, since ‘‘her family 
was so substantial;” that was since her two bro- 
thers and her two, or three uncles and cousins 
in the ministry at home and abroad, would be 
such strengtheners and supporters of his hands. 

Mrs. Faxon thought of dear, poor Henry Eave, 
now Lieutenant Colonel Eave, of the Mexican 
army. She often thought of him while she was 
bending low over her sewing; settling it anew in 
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her convctions that he had remained single to 
this late day, that he had joined the army out 


liked it. 


Thinking of- it on my way home, and 
after my head was on the pillow, I did not think 


of the old love of her that still lingered in his ; of Him who was doing all for me, giving me my 


heart. 

Cad, if she had been a reasoner, or a fresh, 
impulsive thinker, would have seen that it was 
a difficult thing for one like her father to do—to 
feel genuine respect and esteem for one like her 
mother. 


congeniality, and intellectual disposition. Mrs. 
Faxon still had her chance to sit quietly, im- 
proving herself in the Christian graces of gentle- 
ness, of long-suffering, of love in the midst of 
the long-suffering; that Esquire Faxon had his 
chance of nobly redeeming himself from the low 
passions of vanity and selfishness, of turning 
himself to a serene inward life; of helping to 
bring his wife to this kind of life, by his power- 
ful will rightly attuned to dignity and gentle 
kindness toward her, 

But poor, misdirected Cad could see nothing 
at all of this, while she sat there touching her 
keys at intervals. She finished, therefore, by 


thinking that their way was rather dark before 


them; by saying, ‘‘Heigh-ho,” and then saun- 
tering away to see what her mother was doing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Esquire Faxon brought his brother home to 
dinner, the brother, that, beyond any other 
mortal, he loved and looked up to out of a sin- 
cere appreciation of his exalted mind and cha- 
racter. The brother was a delicate, little man, 
with penetrating black eyes, with a very plea- 
sant, but at the same time, a very firm mouth, 
with quick, vivacious manners, strongly indica- 
tive of the quick, vivacious character he indu- 
bitably possessed. He was missionary to the 
farthest, most benighted West. He had been 
appointed there at his own request, not long 
after his ordination, ten years ago. This was 
his second visit east. 


“Tell me,” said the squire, speaking earnestly, ; 


while they were sitting after dinner, ‘‘ what made 





life, my talent of moving others, everything. [ 
wept many tears on account of the miserable 
servitude to poor, dependant man. But I couldn’t 
pick out the huge faculty of approbativeness up 
here. I wouldn’t stay and let it lead me about 


She would, albeit, have seen beyond ; in the seductive paths, so I took a cross so heavy 
this the grateful truth, that, notwithstanding all ; that I could trust to its restraining my feet, and 


. . ° ¢ 
the opposing circumstances of earlier loves, un- ; 


keeping me bowed down before the only true 
Master.” 

“That is strange!” said the squire, speaking 
thoughtfully. ‘You ran voluntarily away from 
what I have all my life-time been trying hardest 
to get. Iwould have given that finger to bea 
thoroughly popular preacher.” 

«You would have given it for something poorer 
than the poorest song!” said his brother, speak- 
ing very seriously. ‘That is, I mean, if you had 
set your heart on the popularity as you naturally 
would, desiring it so much.” 

‘‘Yes, I suppose I should,” sighed the squire. 
“T did, at Springfield. I was really popular 
awhile there, you know, wife,” turning to Mrs. 
Faxon—‘“‘but you don’t, chit,” his eyes hap- 
pening to light on Cad’s that were so large and 
bright just then. ‘You were a little thing with 
silver hair then. I used to call you ‘tow-head,’ 
Iremember. Well,” he added, his smile quickly 
fading, “I rode on the wings of flattery and 
favor awhile; and I must own that my head, at 
least, was a little light with it. It didn’t last 
long though. It wasn’t—why, in less than 
year, some who had been my best friends at 
first, were hardest and stiffest against me. I 
supposed I deserved it from them though, 
after letting my vanity be so tickled with their 
favor.” 

*«You deserved it from Providence, my brother. 
In other words, softer a little, but expressive of 
the same thing in the mind of the philosophical 
Christian, you needed it. It came legitimately 
out of God’s perfect law of evolution; came 43 
effect, as penalty; as an incentive—if used aright 
—to a close walk with God; not with men. Like 
the physical pain we feel and complain about, 


you go there? for I remember how people courted } its office is a most necessary one—to indicate & 


you and wanted you here.” 

“Yes, I remeinber it. I went because in those 
days, pray, struggle, strive as I would, I found 
myself constantly in danger of becoming light- 
headed with the appreciation I got on all hands. 
The brethren of the ministry praised me, you 
remember, and predicted high things of me. The 


disease; its seat and its nature. The pain itself 
is really beneficent. But it is a pity to have the 
disease, is it not?” 

He ended with a smile. They smiled all round 
the table. Cad felt as if a little light came 
upon her life; as if life might after all be beau- 
tifal to one who knew how to make it so. John 


people loved me and came round me in little ; thought that his uncle Henry was a confounded 
packs, or great, whenever I preached. And I: good-natured man, and wondered whether he 
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would think anything of his gun, and of his 
dexterity at the target. 

Mrs. Faxon, poor woman! wished that Henry 
could teach her, in so long a time, how to be as 
happy as he was. She wouldn’t value sitting 
hours and hours to be told the way. 

Esquire Faxon, always in the dark about him- 
self—especially after the prodigiously hearty 
dinners he was accustomed to eat—thought that, 
but for the deacons and the people who had 
wronged and embittered him, he might, per- 





haps, have been half as wise and happy as Henry, 
long before this time. Some of Henry’s words 
made him feel as though he might, any way, 
have been happy. Something that Henry said 
about one’s mastering one’s own life and all its 
conditions, made him see it, although in a glim- 
mering way, that he all his life-time had been 
slave instead of master; slave of the circum- 
stances, of all sorts, that had been tossing him. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





MAY-DAY. 


BY LILL LILBERNE. 


Tury come, they come, a joyous band, 
In search of the earliest flower, 
O’er height, and hill, and meadow land, 


Where Spring with its breathing bland has fanned 


The buds in the wild-wood bower, 
Till leaf and life long hidden there, 
Burst forth like sunlight everywhere. 


They come, they come while the morning light 
Along the lowlands lay, 

And is stealing on the garments white, 

And trembles among those tresses bright, 
Then flashes away, away, 

And lingers long on lake and ledge, 

Deepening there on each shadowed edge. 


They come, they come with a shout of glee, 
With their voices sweet and clear, 

With their changeful songs so wild and free, 

With one glad gush of minstreley 


That falls on the listening ear, 
And is echoed back again, again, 
By rock and dell and spreading plain. 


They come, they come while the morning hours 
Are bright with the breath of Spring, 
That is stealing among the forest flowers, 
Half hidden away among Nature’s bowers, 
Like light there lingering 
Where the bending boughs and branches twine, 
With the shadowy leaves of the wild-wood vine. 


They come, they come with one wild cry, 
They’ve crowned the Queen of May 

And every heart with hope beats high, 

Whose light they think will never die, 
That one, one promise ray; 

Yet over all in after years 

Will gather the darkness of time and tears. 
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MAY THOUGHTS. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Aun, here we’ll rest, sweet cousin mine, 
Upon this mossy seat; 

With buds and blossoms all around, 
And violets at our feet. 

And we will dream the sweetest dreams, 
And bound them with a rhyme; 

And wake within our hearts the songs 
Of the dear, olden time. 


The same glad waters wander by, 
That murmured here of yore; 

And fairer flowers gem the sward 
Along the sloping shore. 

The music of our childhood seems 
To float around us here; 

And oh, I feel that in those hours, 
Thou wert not half so dear. 

Vou. XXVII.—23 


I gaze upon thy sunny face, 
Where love lies soft and warm, 

And deem the Spring a living thing, 
That has assumed thy form. 

Thine eyes—the music of thy voico— 
Thy brown and silken hair— 

All speak without thy presence here, 
This scene were not so fair. 


Then welcome to the gladsome Spring, 
For it has brought me thee— 

A being full of life and light— 
Like childhood back to me. 

And I will wreathe thy snowy brow 
With Spring-time’s sweetest flowers 

And, as in those bright days gone by, 
Ne’er dream of darker hours! 





PIEBALD. 
A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHEBS. 


ACT 1L—PIE— 
Dramatis Persone.—NEIGHBORING LADIES AND GENTLEMAN.—A Bakgr, 
Scuns—Baker’s Shop. The Sofa lengthways as an oven. 


Enter Baker, with a nightcap and footman’s 
jacket and apron on. His face is white with 
best seconds. He lights an imaginary fire under 


the sofa, and, with the dust-pan tied to the end 
of a fishing-rod for his ‘‘peel,” he awaits his 
customers. 

Enter Nerausorine Lapy bearing a delicious 
imitation leg of mutton, which she hands over to 
Baker, who slips it into sofa oven, and gives in 
return card-counter as the customary tin check. 

Enter NEIGHBORING GENTLEMAN, with the 
largest dish in the kitchen, covered with the 


eal 


Re-enter Neighboring Ladies and Gentlemen 
with napkins to place over their dishes. They 
present their checks, and demand their dinners. 
They are extremely shocked at seeing the great 
alteration in the size of their joints and pasties. 
The Baker shrugs his shoulders, and proves to 


largest tin cover. This he also hands over and 
receives a mother-o’-pearl check. 


=> 

Enter Lapies AND GENTLEMEN with splendid 
bandbox pies and dishes with covers on, all of 
which are slid into hot oven with dust-pan 
‘‘ peel.” 

When the Customers are all gone, the Baker 
on tiptoe goes round the room to see that nobody 
is looking, and then, drawing out all the dishes, 
he takes from a closet his own very small pie, 
and changes it for the largest, by ‘ringing the 
} changes,” and altering the tin checks upon every 
dish. 





them very clearly, by pointing to the ceiling, 
that the meat has shrunk by evaporation in the 
cooking. When they have a second time de- 
parted, Baker, bursting out laughing, takes his 
heavy dish and makes his exit dancing for joy. 


ba 


ACT IL—BALD. 
Dramatis Persone.—O.Lp GENTLEMAN.—MIDDLE-AGED Lapy.—CHAMBERMAID. 


Scenz—Supposed double-bedded room at an Inn 


imaginary bed with window-curtains, on the other the sofa ready turned down, In the centre at 


table with looking-glass upon it. 
Enter CHAMBERMAID lighting in OLD GEeNTLE- 
™mAN, who has just arrived from the passage. He 
354 


not a hundred miles from Town. On one - - 
} intimates, by leaning on his hands and yawning, 
{ that he is verv tired, and putting down his car 
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pet-bag, he untwists his comforter, and takes off 
his cloak. Then taking his night-cap from his 
pocket, he puts it on, hangs his coat and waist- 


Ao 


coat on the back of a chair, turns in behind the 
window-curtains, and in a few seconds is heard 
snoring. 

Enter Mippix-acep Lapy with her chair, (by 
means of a pair of luxuriant sable cuffs) dressed 
en bandeaux at each side of her face, and bulging 
out her well-filled cap. Under her arm she car- 
ries the warming-pan, with which she begins 
warming her sofa-bedstead. In the midst of it 


NVA 


the rouses the Old Gentleman from his sleep. 
He pokes his night-cap through the window-cur- 
tains, and his face bears a look of intense horror 


Old Gentleman, seizing his carpet-bag, and 
clothes, taking advantage of the moment, hur- 


ties quickly from the room. Wairers, Cuam- | runs out; when exeunt omnes. 





at finding a lady in his room. As she continues 
warming the sofa his timidity leaves htm, and he 
admires her beautiful hair, and looks frequently 
up to the curtain-poles to show that he is deeply 
moved by her beauty. 

Suddenly Middle-aged Lady advances to the 
looking-glass on the table, and Old Gentleman 
rapidly withdraws his head. She begins her 


toilet, and the Old Gentleman reappears, and his 
face wears an expression of ghastly astonishment 
as he sees her unpin from each side of her face 
the lovely sable cuffs that he had been admiring 
as her own iuxuriant tresses. At last she re- 
moves her cap, and he nearly falls backward on 
perceiving that she is quite bald. In his horror 
the Old Gentleman groans audibly, and Lady 
turns round quickly as he disappears. She 
throws her arms about her wildly for one mo- 
ment, and then sinks into chair and faints from 
fright. 


BERMAIDS, &c., rush in. 
at Lady’s baldness. 


They express surprise 
She revives, screams, and 


ACT IIl.—PIEBALD. 


Dramatis Persone.—Poor Necro.—His Enxauisn Wire.—Tuer Tare Cuipnen.—Kixp Lapiss 
AND GENTLEMEN. 


Scrnz—Inside of Poor Negro’s house. In the centre deal table; on each side a kitchen chair. 


Ester Poor Necro. He has a white turban 
= and @ night-gown tied tightly round his 
Waist. In his hand he holds the broom he has 


been sweeping a crossing with. He presses his 
forehead several times, to tell that he is in deep 
distress; and, finally, drawing the kitchen chair 
‘0 table, he flings himself into it, and buries his 
face in his hands. 

Enter his fair Wire, also in deep distress. 





She sees Negro weeping, and turns her head 
away with a graceful attitude, and weeps also. 
Then advancing to him, she taps him on the 
shoulder. He starts up and embraces her. 

He tells her, by pointing several times to his 


open mouth, that he is very hungry, and wants 
something to eat. She shakes her head slowly, 
and turns aside to hide her emotion. 

Enter Kinp Lapres and GENTLEMEN, who, 
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putting their glasses up, examine closely every , black. The Visitors express, by pointing to the 
thing in the room, Negro and his wife bow to ; face of the little one and the Negro, that it is 
them. The ladies are shocked at the destitu-{} the image of its Father. The Wife then intro. 
tion of the place, and give them money. Ladies { duces a second Cuitp. Itis white. The Visitors 
then, by dandling imaginary baby in the air, ask | remark that it resembles its Mother. At last the 
if they have any children. Wife nods her head third is brought in. It is a Baby in long-clothes 
several times joyfully, and rushes from the room. } and, being like both Father and Mother, it is— 
Re-enter Wife with, first, one Coup. It is} Piebald. Astonishment of Visitors, and 
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tT AM DREAMING. 


BY NELLIE NORRIS. 


I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Dreaming of the long-gone years, 
Ere the morning’s smile was shadowed 
Or the life-path stained with tears! 


I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Treading moonlight walks of old, 
Claspiug hands whose loving pressure 
Now is chilled and deathly cold! 


I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
List’ning love-tones sweet and low, 

Which have perished, save in echo 
From the realms of “long ago!” 


I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Roaming mem’ry’s haunted halls, 

Where the sunlight’s ever radiant, 
And the shadow never falls! 


I am dreaming—dreaming ever—- 
Lingering in the old romance, 

Just the same in day’s broad noontime 
As when evening fire-gleams dance! 





I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Weaving webs of fairy dye, 

All of forests grey and olden, 
Where the moss and ivies lie! 


I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Of the streamlets on their way, 
Winding thro’ the vale and meadow, 
Where the rustic children play! 


Iam dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Fairer is the world to me, 
When in fancy’s sunny colors 
All its weary ways I see! 


I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Chiefly dreaming of the shore 

Where my weary feet, when resting, 
Shall in dream-land roam no more! 


I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Far away the goal I see! 

Nearer, nearer, surge ob, life-tides 
Till my dreams shall real be! 





REST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 


Fleeting to ocean 
After its life. 


’Tis loving and serving 
The Highest and Best! 

*Tis onward! unswerving, 
And that is true rest. 
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MY 
BY CARRY STANLEY, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER I. 


“Axp this, I suppose, is to be my home for 
the future,” thought I, as I leaned forward to 
view in the twilight the old-fashioned house 
before which the carriage drew up; and in spite 
of the buoyant spirits of fifteen, I shrank from 
that future. 

To live forever with two old maids, and their 
cats, and lap-dogs, and worsted work!—it was 
too horrible to contemplate, and I mentally re- 
solved to escape from such single blessedness 
as soon as possible, 

But the door opened, and I was already in a 
well lighted hall, warmed at the farther ex- 
tremity by a huge stove which seemed to be 
nothing but fiery eyes, as the red coals shone 
through the isinglass that lined the elaborately 
cut fancy work of which the upper part was 
composed. Before the servant had time to close 


the one door behind me, another had opened, 
and a kind voice, in the parlor, said, 

“This way, dear, do come to the fire and get 
varm, it’s a bitter cold night, and then we’ll 


have tea. This is your aunt Margaret,” leading 
me up to a fine, elderly lady by the fireside, 
“and I’m your aunt Patty, dear; though we’re 
not much of relatives either, I believe.” 

“And I’m your cousin Harry, dear,” said a 
mocking voice from a corner, into which I had 
not had time to peer. 

A mellow little laugh from aunt Patty, that 
seemed to say that the speaker was a privileged 
person, and a “Harry, don’t, you’ll frighten the 
poor child,” from aunt Margaret, was all that 
I knew of cousin Harry at that time, for there 
¥as no lamp in the room, and he sat in too ob- 
fcure a corner for even the dancing, merry light 
of the hickory fire to il'nminate. 

How cozy and comfortable everything looked, 
after the paper flowers, and wax flowers, and 
dilapidated annuals of the large, tawdry drawing- 
toom of the boarding-school. The wonderful 
'wisted legs of the old-fashioned furniture seemed 
bs be dancing quiet little jigs, as the firelight 
flickered on them; a lion’s paw was now and 
then thrust forward in a kind of rough play, 
frsping @ marvellous-looking ball, from some 
chair, table or escrutoire. The curious, black, 
‘ld cabinet, in the corner, stood grim and prim, 





COUSIN HARRY. 


“aDA LESTER’S SEASON IN NEW YORK.’? 


searcely deigning to smile as the ruddy firelight 
played hide and seek over its multitudinous 
doors and drawers, making one think of ost 
wills, and secret springs, locks of hair and 
faded flowers, and all the other romances con- 
nected with old cabinets. But the firelight lin- 
gered the cheeriest around the table in the centre 
of the room, with its snowy damask cloth, its 
old-fashioned glittering silver, led off by the 
platina tea-urn, with its grim lion’s heads, blink- 
ing inoffensively at one, as they grasped the 
huge silver rings which served as handles, and 
the tiny egg-shell china cups, almost transparent 
in their delicate beauty. 

Orphan and stranger as I was, all this domes- 
tic comfort, after three years in a pinched, gen- 
teel boarding-school, opened my heart to my 
unknown relatives. 

In the meantime, my bonnet and wraps had 
been moved by aunt Patty’s own plump hands, 
the bell rung, and lights and tea were being 
brought in. 

Aunt Margaret drew her spectacles down to 
ner eyes and scrutinized me for a moment. 

**You are very much like your mother, Isabel,” 
she said at last. 

“Jezebel! what a name for a woman,” put in 
master Harry, who now came forward, his saucy 
face lighted up with irrepressible mischief. 

Aunt Margaret wound her yarn up systemati- 
cally to the last inch, stuck the long needles 
through the ball, and laid it upon the little work 
stand beside her. Aunt Patty busied herself 
with the brightly polished copper kettle, which 
was brought in over a spirit lamp, bubbling 
away in its merry, domestic manner; herself, it 
seemed to me, a kind of human kettle, with her 
cheery fireside hum and bubble of content; then 
the servant placed the muffins, as brown as an 
oak leaf in autumn, and the strangely twisted 
silver toast-rack on the table, and we took our 
seats. 

“This is poor fare, isn’t it, after the sumptu- 
ous table you have been accustomed to at board- 
ing-school?” asked Harry, as he handed me a 
second muffin. ‘You don’t seem to like it.” , 

It was too bad; for now I knew that my mis- 
chievous cousin could have enumerated every 
mouthful I had eaten, and I was nents gioryer 
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yet; but I answered as composedly as possible, 
“T like it so well that I’m sorry to see you 
feeding your dog so soon, for I’m not nearly done 
yet,” and I passed my tiny cup to aunt Patty 
for some more of her fragrant tea. 

Aunt Margaret drew her lips over her teeth, 

which I afterward discovered was about as near 
as her dignity would permit her to come to a 
smile, while aunt Patty laughed gleefully, saying, 
“So, ho, master Impudence, you have got your 
match, I hope,” and the young gentleman dismis- 
sed the dog, which was sitting on his haunches, 
watching, with wagging tail and anxious eyes, 
! every mouthful which Harry took. 
When my school-girl appetite was appeased, I 
had time to look around; and the only modern 
thing in the room was a portrait which hung 
over the mantel. 

I glanced alternately at it, and at Harry 
Anstruther. There was the same fair, open brow, 
beneath the profusion of curls, which, even at 
the age of twenty-one, retained the golden hue 
so rare save in childhood; the same laughing, 
hazle eye, the same well formed mouth, shaded 
by the down of the first moustache. 

Harry at last caught the direction of my glance. 

“Yes, it’s I,” said he, nodding gravely, ‘but 
it does not by any means do me justice.” 

Indeed I more than half agreed with him, 
coxcomb, as I thought him. 

‘‘Now, Miss Jezebel,” continued he, ‘‘I must 
give you warning not to fall in love with me. It 
will be hard work for you, I know, to help it; 
but I cannot have any more wives on my hands. 
I’m engaged to six already.” 

‘‘There is not much danger,” I retorted, ‘‘as 
I’m neither a Mormon nor a Turk.” 

‘*Whew! how peppery you are. Have a care, 
or I’ll take you to season the batch,” was the 
reply. ‘Let me see; there’s Nelly Hale, she’s 
a beauty, I tell you; as petite as a Fenella, a 
perfectly bewitching little blonde, that dances 
into your heart without leave or license. I 
admire blondes,” and he looked steadily at me, 
my brunette complexion growing swarthier, I 
have no doubt, from my vexation. 

“Then there’s Clara Hoffman, she’s two,’ 
counting them on his fingers, ‘‘there was never 
a Roman empress more stately than she, and 
her figure is rounded like a statue’s.”” Another 
glance at me, who was all angles and corners. 

“And there’s Alice Brant. Well, Alice is the 
very personification of grace; she never moves 
a hand nor turns her head except just when she 
should; every muscle is in its proper place.” 

I had such a superabundance of limbs that 

















































‘‘Then there’s Anne Gray. Ah! she’d makes 
wife! Such sweet, blue eyes, that only live on 
your own, and such a gentle little heart, that 
only beats for—well, no matter who. And Eliza- 
beth Taylor, let me see, she makes five. Well, 
Elizabeth is rather strong-minded. She knows 
more about the ‘ologies’ and ‘onimies’ than any 
professor in college. But I think you would 
appreciate Jenny Warren the most. Such pies 
and puddings as she makes. She’d reach any 
man’s heart through his stomach, I assure you;” 
and master Harry aired the evening paper be- 
fore the fire, and settled himself down to its 
contents. 

The evening passed quickly to me, in arrang- 
ing my plan of studies at home, with my aunts, 
and tired as I was, the good ladies’ early bed- 
hour arrived long before I expected it. Aunt 
Patty arranged the blocks of her silk patch-work 
in her basket, and then left the parlor, Harry 
following her. Presently I heard her voice in 
the next room, 

‘‘Harry, what a troublesome fellow you are. 
You mix up the silver so that I shall never get it 
counted.” 

‘*Well I won’t, aunty,” replied Harry, “but 
what an elfish-looking little thing that girl is.” 

Aunt Margaret was protecting her geraniums 
from the cold air of the window, so I had the 
full benefit of the remarks. 

‘‘She is not very handsome now, poor child; 
but she is very much like her mother was at her 
age, and she grew to be one of the most beauti- 
ful women I ever saw,” replied aunt Patty, with 
as much sorrow as her voice could express, 
coming through a throat made mellow by most 
generous living. 

“She'll never be anything but a fright. She 
puts me in mind of an imp, aunt Patty.” 

“Harry, how can you? One, two, three— 
don’t mix the large and small forks, Harry— 
five, six.”’ 

‘Why she’s got arms like the sails of a wind- 
mill, and hands like a bird’s claws.” 

“Eleven, twelve large ones—she will fill up 
and be a fine figure yet.” 

“Yes, she will fill up mighty soon, if she pulé 
down muffins and tea with the locomotive spe! 
she did to-night.” i 

The clinking of the silver was all that I heard 
for a moment, then master Harry commenced 
again 
ore such a mouth! Whew! it would take 
a week to kiss it from one side to the other.” 2 

‘What nonsense, Harry—James’ silver don't 
look very bright—you men seem to care for 








I never knew what to do with them. 








nothing but kissing; it is really underbred 
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talk so mueh about it as you do,” and I fancied : full of mischief as a kitten. 


the little lady drawing herself up to her utmost 
height. 

“Now, aunt Patty, you know you like to be 
kissed. Don’t be jealous because I sometimes 
bestow my favors on others.” 

“Well, sir, all that I have to say is, that Isabel 
Hadley has a spirit of her own, and you had 
better not try it on her.” 

‘My moustache against your ‘false front’ that 
I do it to-night,” was Harry’s rejoinder. 

“I don’t wear a ‘false front,’ Harry, and you 
know it,” and good aunt Patty’s voice quivered 
with excitement, ‘‘and if you try to kiss her, I 
hope she’ll box your ears for you.” 

“Don’t be revengeful now, because I made a 
mistake about your hair. I’m going to try it, at 
any rate.” 

“Harry, you will make the child cry with your 
nonsense. Don’t do it, now!’ 

“Cry! she is not one of the crying kind, I can 
tell you. Here goes. I hope she will not cut 


me with all those angles of hers, though,” and 
the door opened, and Harry entered the room, 
looking perfectly innocent of the intended assault. 

Iwas stooping on the sofa, searching for my 


gloves, when he came and stood by me. 





“Good night,” said he, extending his hand. 
Tput out mine. As quick as a flash of light- 
ning his arm was around my waist. His mouth } 
was close to mine, when suddenly he sprang } 
back several feet, looking like anything but o 
conquering hero. I had dexterously concealed 
& pin in my mouth, and before his lips could 
touch mine I thrust it forward, giving him a 
prick which electrified him. I stooped down 
and picked up the glove which he had knocked 
out of my hand again, and then said very 

quietly, 

“It is hardly worth your while to begin kiss- 
ing me at so late an hour if it is going to take a 
whole week to do it. Good night, though,” and 
I nodded maliciously at him, as he stood lost in 
amazement. 

Dear little aunt Patty laughed till the tears 
started. 

“You bluffed me off that time, Miss Isabel, 
but beware of the next,” said Harry, recovering 
himself; and he passed his hand over his mouth, 
and then examined it to see if there were any 
traces of blood. 

“Yes, I'll beware. But you've lost your 
Moustache, you know, to aunt Patty,” and 
throwing this bomb, I followed. the two ladies 
Up stairs, 

“You must not mind Harry, Isabel,” said } 
Sunt Margaret, “he is a spoiled child, and as ’ 





He is always at 
his pranks with us.” 

“Oh! I can take care of myself very well,” I 
replied, secretly delighted at my success. 


CHAPTER II. 


Svucn was the beginning of my acquaintance 
with Harry Anstruther, and so it continued 
during the rest of his vacation. 

The next year passed happily to me, but the 
winter vacation did not bring Harry as formerly. 
He was an orphan and the uncontrolled possessor 
of a large fortune, and had made up his mind, 
as he wrote to his aunts, to see something of the 
world. 

By-and-bye vague rumors of mad, college 
pranks began to circulate in our little coterie, 


sand the elderly ladies, who assembled at aunt 


Patty’s tea-table, nodded their heads and looked 
mysterious when master Harry’s name was men- 
tioned. 

As I entered the parlor one day, I heard a 
visitor say, 

“You should really write to him, Miss An- 
struther, and expostulate with him about his 
conduct. George assures me that he is at the 
head of all the mischief in college, and he would 
have been expelled long ago if he had not been 
so adroit in escaping positive proof. But per- 
haps George, dear boy, is too severe, for his 
standard is so high,” and Mrs. Welsh arranged 
her sables with much satisfaction as she spoke. 

‘His standard is not too high for detraction,” 
said I, with no little temper, as the lady smiled 
herself out of the room. 

Aunt Margaret made no answer, but sighed 
as her knitting-needles clicked and flashed with 
unusual rapidity. But the tears came to good 
aunt Patty’s eyes as she said, 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of Harry. He 
was always full of fun, and maybe he did just 
for mischief dress himself up like a robber, and 
stop the farmers on their way to market, and 
make them give up their money and things, but 
I don’t believe he gambles so,” and the most 
troubled tears I had ever seen in aunt Patty’s 


; eyes, stood there now. 


‘¢ There must be some truth in it, sister,” replied 
aunt Margaret, sternly, ‘Judge Hale has for- 
bidden him his house,” and she turned her back 
a little more to the light as she spoke. 

“Poor boy, and maybe he was in love with 
Nelly Hale,” and aunt Patty, whose warm heart 


$ extended its charities to all sorts of troubles, 


fell into a reverie. 
All further discussion of the subject was 
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stopped by the waiter bringing in an armful of 
wood for the fire. As he was retiring, aunt 
Margaret said, 

‘«¢ James, 1 wish, while we are out driving, you 
would take down master Harry’s portrait from 
over the mantel, and place it in our chamber.” 

James was too much astonished to make his 
usual elaborate obesience, and stood staring 
vacantly at his mistress till she reminded him 
of his duty by adding, ‘‘ You may order the car- 
riage now.” 

Aunt Patty had looked up with a frightened 
air at her sister, but the Misses Anstruther were 
really heroines to their servants, so it was not 
till after James had certainly closed the door 
that she said, 

“Oh! Margaret, how can you do so; it seems 
so cruel for us to desert poor Harry because 
everybody else does.” 

*T cannot have this portrait hanging there 
made an excuse for people like Mrs. Welsh to 
discuss him as they please,” was the reply. 

When we returned from our drive, I could 
have cried too with aunt Patty, to miss the gay, 
pleasant face, which had looked down so saucily 
on me so long, in the cheerful morning light, or 


in the grey gloaming, or flickering firelight, as 
on the first evening of our acquaintance. 

I was now nearly seventeen, and my mirror 
told me plainly enough that I no longer looked 
like the imp or elf of Harry’s early acquaint- 


ance. I was an heiress and a belle; a belle most 
probably because I was an heiress. I had ‘filled 
up” certainly; whether as my cousin had in- 
sinuated by tea and muffins, I cannot say; but 
if George Welsh, who was now one of my most 
devoted admirers, was to be believed, Alice 
Brant herself would bear no comparison to me 
in grace, 

With poor Harry, in the meanwhile, matters 
went from bad to worse. The gentleman, who 
had been his guardian, confessed to his aunts 
that he had spent every cent of his fortune that 
was available, and this was by far the greater 
part of it. Then again, through Mrs. Welsh, 
whom I now looked upon as a bird of ill omen, 
we heard of grave professors being caricatured 
to their faces, and reckless midnight orgies, and 
all the other evils of college life. But our cup 
of trouble on his account was filled, when we 
learned that he had fought a duel. We knew 
nothing positive about it, only that his opponent 
had been severely wounded, and that a woman 
had been the cause. 

The morring after we had heard of this, I was 
called into the sisters’ chamber. Aunt Margaret 
had pushed a little table, on which she was 





standing, up to the mantel, and was endeavoring 
to detach Harry’s portrait from the hook on 
which it hung. She said, 

“Isabel, my dear, won’t you please to help me 
down with this? Sister has refused, and I cannot 
expose ourselves to the remarks of the servants, 
by having them do it.” 

“Poor boy, I cannot,” said aunt Patty, as she 
rummaged in her drawers to hide the falling tears, 

Aunt Margaret looked around sternly as she 
answered, 

‘Sister, it is due to ourselves to forget him.” 

I assisted her silently, and helped to carry my 
cousin Harry’s portrait to the lumber room. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was nearly three years after my first intro- 
duction to my cousin. The snow had been falling 
softly and silently all day, and as night came on 
we drew the curtains in the little parlor, and 
prepared to pass a cozy evening together. The 
tea-table was already arranged, and aunt Patty 
had the silver ‘‘caddy” in her hand, measuring 
out with scrupulous exactness the silver shell 
full of tea, which constituted her “drawing,” 
when the hall bell rung violently. 

‘*What a dreadful stormy night for any one to 
be out,” said aunt Patty, as she peered into the 
tea-urn, where she had just thrown the bohea. 
A stamping in the hall, as if some person was 
knocking the snow from heavy boots, aroused all 
our attention; and before we had time to speak, 
the parlor door opened and Harry Anstruther 
entered. There was the same open, boyish smile 
as of old on his face. Aunt Patty dropped the 
lid of the tea-urn, and sprang forward to meet 
him with a cry of glad surprise. Aunt Margaret 
also, on the impulse of the moment, had risen 
with unusual activity; but before her sister's 
greeting was over she had resumed her chair, 
and awaited her nephew’s salutation with frigid 
dignity. 

His aunt’s manner very perceptibly affected 
Harry. His greeting was constrained, and I, 
who had been standing aside, now noticed that 
his face had a care-worn, sorrowful look, not 
natural to it. 

Presently his eye rested on me. I enjoyed 
the look of astonishment with which he regarded 
me, and I said with a low courtesy, and in a tone 
which mimicked the one he had greeted me with 
three years before, 

“I’m your cousin Isabel, dear.” 

“Goodness gracious! is it possible? Why yo" 
are not such a dreadful fright after all,” and bis 
old manner returned as he spoke 
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“No, I’m ‘filled up;’:tea and muffins, you 
know,” I replied, nodding my head. 

We took our seats at the table, and Harry’s 
quick glance soon detected the vacant space 
over the mantel. A grave look stole over his 
face, then he said with an attempt at gayety, 

“No longer worthy, eh, aunt Patty?” But he 
sighed as he pointed to where the portrait had 
hung. 

Aunt Patty was very much embarrassed as 
she replied, 

“We had it carried up to our chamber, 
Harry——” 

“And from there to the lumber room,” inter- 
posed aunt Margaret, sternly. 

The look, which overshadowed the handsome 
face of my cousin, made my heart ache for him; 
and I retired to my own room as soon as tea was 
over, that I might be no restraint upon him and 
his aunts. 

The next day aunt Patty told me there was 
something about Harry she could not find out; 
only that he had acknowledged he had lost nearly 
all his money; that he was going to Europe for 
awhile; but that she believed he was still engaged 
to Nelly Hale. 

My cousin was not to sail till the spring. In 
the meantime we were constantly together, and 
I began to wonder about Nelly Hale. But he 
never mentioned her name. 

Aunt Margaret’s manner toward her nephew 
softened in spite of herself, and had it not been 
for shame, I verily believe that the portrait 
would have been restored to its original place. 

The last week of his stay with us had arrived. 
Our aunts were entertaining a circle of friends in 
the drawing-room, and we were alone together 
in the little parlor. 1 was crocheting a purse 
for my cousin, talking busily the while of his 
anticipated tour. 

“How I envy you, Harry; I wish I was going 
too,” I said, enthusiastically. 

“Will you go, dear Bell?” he cried, suddenly. 
“Could you love such a worthless, good-for- 
nothing scamp as I am?” 

Nelly Hale, and the gambling, and the duel, 
all crowded upon my mind. I rose indignantly. 

“What do you mean, sir, by offering me the 
remnants of a heart, and reputation, and for- 
tune? Me?” And I confronted him as I spoke, 

Alas! had I been more indifferent, probably I 
should not have been so angry. 

J think he was paler, though his laugh was 
light, as he asked in his old, mocking way, 

“Merey, Bell! What would you have said if 
Thad been in earnest?” 


1 was so astonished, that for a moment my 





heart seemed to cease beating; but I quickly 
answered, 

** Then I should have informed your aunts, who 
would have speedily rid me of the annoyance,” 
and I picked up the purse and went on with my 
crocheting. 

I know not what demon prompted that un- 
generous reply. My cousin looked at me so 
reproachfully, that I could scarcely restrain my 
tears. He arose, walked up and down the room 
once or twice, as if conquering some emotion, 
said, 

“Forgive me, Isabel. You were justly angry 
at my eupposed trifling; but do not rob me of 
my aunts’ love. It is all I have left now.” 

My tears were gathering fast. I dared not 
trust my voice to answer. I would not look up 
lest I should betray myself. In a short time 
Harry left the room. 

That evening, at the tea-table, he told us that 
he should leave early the next morning, as he 
had some business to settle in New York before 
he sailed. His aunts expressed their astonish- 
ment, scanned his face narrowly, and no doubt 
wondered what new scrape Harry had got in; 
but I swallowed my tea with a great gulp that 
nearly choked me. I sat up half the night to 
finish the purse. I had foolishly wrought blue 
forget-me-nots on the crimson ground. When I 
handed it to him the next morning, I tried hard 
to steady voice and lip, as I said with averted 
eyes, 

‘Do not think too unkindly of me, cousin 
Harry.” 

Aunt Margaret’s spectacles were blurred by 
the tears which she would not let fall, when she 
bid Harry good b’ye, but poor aunt Patty cried 
as if it was the one great sorrow of her life-time. 
As for myself, my eyes burned, but there were 
no tears, even of sympathy, in them now; but 
my trembling limbs almost refused to support 
me, and the hand, which he took at parting, 
must have sent an icy chill through his veins, 
I saw the carriage drive from the door, then I 
went to my room, and the desolation I felt, and 
the tears and moans which escaped me, told 
me plainly how indifferent I was to Harry An- 
struther. 





CHAPTER IV 


A year after my cousin’s departure, I was in- 
vited to a bridal party at Mrs. Welsh’s. George 
and myself were on good terms, although he had 
ceased visiting me long before. In truth he was 
a fortuné or position hunter, both of which he 
had found in the graceful Alice Brant, whom 
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Harry had eulogized on the first evening of our 
meeting. 

I had been in the room but a short time, when 
a beautiful young girl, with a face as fresh as a 
rose-bud, and as bright as a sunbeam, left the 
circle surrounding the bride, and coming up to 
me with the confidence of one who was never 
repulsed, said, 

*¢Are you not Miss Hadley, Harry Anstruther’s 
cousin ?” 

I bowed, and as I glanced at the beautiful 
creature before me, a sickening realization of 
who she was stole over me. 

“Tam Nelly Hale,” she went on, “but I sup- 
pose I am not as well known to you as you are 
to me.” 

Alas! too well known. But I did not say so. 
I only buried my face in my bouquet as I replied 
that I had often heard my cousin speak of her. 

“Tf he was my brother I could not love him 
more,” she said. 

I supposed not, but asked somewhat ironically 
if ‘“‘she knew what a brother’s love was?” 

**No, I never had a brother; and when Harry 
first went to C——, years ago, we had such 
juvenile flirtations. We vowed regularly twice 


a week to die for each other, and were very much 


disappointed that there was no occasion for it, I 
believe.” 

She must have thought me dumb at first. The 
meeting was so unexpected, that it was sometime 
before I could recover my faculties to speak of 
him to her. And I felt most bitterly, for what- 
ever her feelings might have been, I believed 
that he had loved her sincerely. 

She was chatting on in her light, gay way, 
when a gentleman came to claim her hand for 
a waltz. Her face brightened still more as she 
exclaimed, 

“Oh! Willie, this is Miss Hadley, Harry’s 
cousin, you know. Mr. Graham, Miss Hadley.” 

At the mention of “Harry,” the gentleman, 
whose back was partially toward me, as he was 
about to lead Miss Hale away, turned suddenly, 
with his fine face sparkling with emotion, as he 
took my hand, saying, 

**You do not know how glad I am to meet you; 
to see any relative of Harry’s.” 

The waltz seemed now to be forgotten, and 
Harry, and Harry’s present doings, were fully 
discussed. 

“I wish he would come home,” said Nelly, 
gaily, ‘‘in his last letter he promised me a set of 
pink coral from Naples.” 

I felt some comfort in thinking that I was a 
kind of woman to whom he could not promise a 
set of pink coral. 





*‘Do you know, Miss Hadley,” said Mr. Gra. 
ham, suddenly, ‘‘that I am indebted to your 
cousin for all the happiness of my life?” 

I looked inquiringly at Nelly, in whose blue 
eyes the tears were standing. 

‘*Not only her,” said he, with a happy laugh. 

I took Mr. Graham’s arm almost unconsciously, 
for I felt that much of what we had never known 
of Harry was to be revealed; and we left the 
crowded room for the hall. 

* Anstruther is such a generous, noble-hearted 
fellow, that I don’t believe he has ever done 
himself justice to his friends at home,” said my 
companion. ‘His gay, mischief-loving disposi- 
tion was always getting him into trouble. He 
was at the head of all the harmless pranks that 
drove the professors nearly wild. But, unfor- 
tunately, his love of excitement took a quieter 
but more dangerous turn. He became very fond 
of card-playing. He lost his money like a prince, 
but that did not seriously impair his large for- 
tune.” 

There was a moment’s pause in the narrative, 
and Nelly, who leaned on the other arm, looked 
up encouragingly in Mr. Graham’s face. 

“The fellows at college always said Harry and 
I hunted in couples,” continued he. ‘In truth, 
I did make him my model, but T soon surpassed 
him in my fondness for gambling and the extent 
of my losses. One night, oh, God! that night, 
in my madness I lost all, more than all I had, 
and I knew, that, if my widowed mother sur- 
vived the knowledge of my shame, I had made 
her a beggar. Nelly, too, to whom I had been 
engaged for a year, I felt would never be 
allowed to marry a penniless gambler. In my 
frenzy I was ready to commit suicide; but Harry 
Anstruther, who had witnessed all, saved me.” 

Nelly’s tears were flowing fast, and the 
speaker’s voice quivered with emotion. 

‘‘He declared that it was his example which 
had first tempted me—but heaven knows that 
was not true—and he never left me on that hor- 
rible night, till from his own fortune he had 
made arrangements to pay my debts. I some- 
times think now that I must have been insane to 
have allowed it—but my old mother and Nelly! 
As for Harry, he said it was » cause of thanks- 
giving. It seemed as if our eyes were opened 
for the first time to the horrible precipice ™ 
which we hung, and I believe no earthly power 
could tempt Harry Anstruther now to touch & 
card. And with God’s help neither will I,” and 
he bowed his head solemnly as he spoke. 

“And to think that papa was so unjust to 
Harry as to refuse to let him come to the house. 
till Willie heard of it, and told him the whole 
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truth. I was dreadfully frightened, for fear 
papa would make me break my engagement with 
Willie; but he said, that after such a lesson, and 
with such a friend as Harry, there was not much 
danger,” and, as Nelly spoke, the smiles had 
already dried away the tears. 

«But the duel?” I asked. 

“Ah! did you hear of that too?” said Mr. 
Graham. ‘‘ We thought it was kept pretty quiet, 
for Fuller hardly got a scratch, though he de- 
served something more. He unpardonably in- 
sulted a pretty little milliner girl, and boasted 
of it ‘in his cups;’ and when Harry remonstrated 
with him about it, high words ensued; he called 
your cousin a liar and a coward, and it all ended 
in the duel.” 

A little more talk of college life, and we 
entered the parlor. Harry’s entire vindication 
did not give the unalloyed pleasure it should 
have done; it was all mingled with regrets for 
my own hasty pride, bitter regrets for the love I 
had thrown away. I hurried home from the 
party and rushed into my aunts’ chamber. It 
was sometime before I could make them compre- 
hend the welcome news. 

The next day Harry’s portrait again hung over 
the mantel in the little parlor. 

My acquaintance with Nelly Hale ripened into 
friendship during her visit at P , and I have 
promised to act as bridesmaid for her the next 
winter. Graham had received an unexpected 
fortune sometime before from a god-father, and 
had already refunded the money which my cousin 
had so generously given him. 


CHAPTER V. 


We had for a long time eagerly scanned 
Harry’s letters for some intimation of his return 
home, when one day we read, 

“I shall probably be with you in two months. 
Graham is going to be married to my little friend 
Nelly Hale, which prodigious feat, he thinks, 
cannot be accomplished without my assistance. 
Dear aunt Patty, how often have I mystified you 
With regard to that same Nelly. I believe I was 
passionately in love with her for one whole year, 
the first of my college life, though alas! the 
Violent emotion exhausted itself, but for all that, 
I think she is the darlingest little creature living. 

“Iam twenty-six, sober twenty-six, dearest 
aunt, but your kind letter about the restoration 
of my property, nearly, mind I say nearly, brought 
the tears to my eyes. I had enough to live upon 
®conomically without it, and I feel somehow as 
if Thad no right to that. My example was so 


Rear causing a suicide and two broken hearts at ° 





least. It was all my fault. It seems as if the 
sufferings of a century were crowded into that 
night, There are two things, however, that con- 
sole me, now that Willie has so generously taken 
all the blame on himself. Aunt Margaret and 
yourself love me as of old, and if I ever offer my 
hand to a woman, it will not be with ‘only the 
remnants of a heart, and reputation, and for- 
tune.’ ” 

I was not forgiven. 

He came, and we met, not as of old with gibe 
and jest, for there was more thought on the sun- 
burned brow, and more dignity in the subdued 
demeanor of my cousin, and my pride had grown 
into the pride of a proud woman, and was no 
longer that of a peevish school-girl or petted 
heiress. 

Well, we two stood beside Willie Graham and 
Nelly when they were married. There was 
many a silly joke about ‘one wedding making 
another,” and I listened in vain for the gay re- 
partees, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have pained me. Harry only said that 
he was not a marrying man, as long as he could 
not have Nelly, and I averred that I was so 
enamored of the single life of my aunts that I 
should lead it too. 

One day I was sitting in the parlor at Judge 
Hale’s alone. My cousin entered and drew a 
letter from his pocket from aunt Patty. After 
handing it to me he left the room. I watched 
his retreating figure, and then glancing on the 
floor at my feet, I saw the purse which I had 
knit him. He had undoubtedly drawn it out 
with the letter. I picked it up and examined it. 
Alas! the forget-me-nots had all faded, and the 
tears came as I remembered the afternoon and 
night on which I had finished it. My letter was 
unopened, and I dreamed on of what might have 
been, still stroking out the folds of the purse in 
an absent way. 

‘“‘What does aunt Patty say, Isabel?” asked 
Henry, at my elbow. I started up covered with 
confusion, and “mechanically grasped the purse 
tighter. 

“I think I dropped something,” proceeded my 
cousin, looking on the floor. 

With a woman’s quick instinct I dropped the 
purse, and let him find it. But my ruse was of 
no avail, he had been watching me for some 
minutes, and did not leave the parlor till—— 

Well, no matter what. But there was to be a 
sleighing party that night, and I never enjoyed 
a ride as much as I did that. 

Three months ago, the large drawing-room 
of the good aunts was thrown open, and the 
Holland covers were taken off the old-fashioned 
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damask furniture. There was a vast amount of ; and Harry, with all his old sauciness come back, 
cake and wine consumed, and any quantity of } vowed that I was never happy till he gave mea 
white satin, and wreaths, and veils, displayed; } chance to write myself Mrs. Harry Anstruther, 





LIFE’S RIVER—A DREAM. 


BY HELEN M. LADD. 


I was sitting very weary 
Here within my little room, 
Shadows dim crept close about me, 
Seeming with their arms to flout me, 
Frowning through the gathering gloom, 
While I sat so still and dreary 
In this quiet little room. 


With the dappled past I wandered, 
All its leaves are faded now; 
And of youth’s fresh garland flowers, 
Gathered erst in love’s bright bowers, 
I’ve not one to deck my brow; 
Will the future (thus I pondered) 
Be as dark and drear as now? 


Sleep oblivious soon came o’er me, 
And a fairy in my dream 

From my little chamber bore me, 

Where a plain stretched out before me, 
Near a pebbled mountain stream, 

While the sunlight glinted o’er me 
With its soft and kindly beam. 


Singing birds and fragrant flowers 
Graced this seeming Paradise: 

I would fain have roamed for hours 

There amid those leafy bowers; 
And my wonder-loving eyes 

Feasted on the gems that sparkled 
Where this river took its rise. 


Then the fairy gently brought me 
To the shining river’s side, ' 

All its magic power she taught me, 

And with earnestness besought me 
Gaze into its dimpled tide; 

’Twas the stream of Life she taught me, 
Down which weary mortals glide. 


First its wave was clear and shining, 
With rare jewels dotted o’er: 

Wreaths of love and beauty twining, 

And the shells with silver lining 
Lay about the pebbled shore, 

All their rays and hues combining 
To enchant me more and more. 


Prattling down this shining river 
Played a merry-hearted child, 
She each glittering gem kept grasping 
Closely with her fingers clasping, 
While she onward played and smiled, 
Floating onward—reaching ever 
With some farther gem beguiled. 








Yet each toy that she was grasping 

But an empty bubble proved; 
Smiles upon her young cheek rested 
As another gem she tested, 

While along the waves she moved, 
But an envious billow wrested 

From her hand the gem she loved. 


With a startled, anxious feeling 
Gazed I on this little elf, 

While the rays of light were stealing 

Dowa amid the waves, revealing 
That the wee one was myself, 

There amid life’s billows reeling 
Like a miser seeking pelf. 


Darker, rougher grew the river, 
Fiercer, colder blew the wind, 
Down its waters rushing ever, 
Tossed from wave to wave, and never 
Leaving mark or track behind, 
With pale lips that seemed to quiver, 
“‘When the haven shall I find?” 


Then the fairy whispered to me— 
Whispered very sad and low, 

All the past has gone before thee, 

And there’s nothing can restore thee, 
Love and trust of long ago: 

Shall the future glide before thee, 
But I quickly answered, “No.” 


“Tell me nothing of the morrow, 
Of its clouds, its hopes and fears; 

From the future I'll not borrow 
Joy for smiles, or grief for tears; 

Tell me nothing of the morrow— 
Brings it not the weight of years 


Then the fairy smiled approving, 
“Mortal! chosen well, hast thou 

Down this rapid river gliding, 

Tossed by waves, and nothing guiding 
In its course the veering prow: 

Every day brings less of sunshine 
Than the present yields us now. 


“When the glorious sun is shining, 

Or in dark and moonless night, 
While o’er joy’s bright wavelets gliding, 
Or on grief’s dark billows riding, 

Strive to steer thy bark aright;” 
With these words the fairy vanished, 

And the river from my sight. 





SUNLIGHT CHASING THE SHADOW. 


BY FANNIE MORETON. 


Taz shadow is deepening and casting a 
lengthening shade over Bessie Irvin’s life. For 
months—months has she toiled in that little 
attic room. The sunshine has greeted but dimly 
that weary form. The window—the only one, is 
too small to admit but a feeble ray reficcted 
from yonder stone mansion. Yet it enters there, 
and tiny feet leap joyfully and play in its beams, 
and little hands fling down book and toy; and 
try vainly to clasp its merry light. But poor 
Bessie! there she sits toiling on, oh! how wearily. 
The soft brown hair is parted on as pure a brow 
as eyes e’er looked upon. The delicate fea- 
tures are beautiful in their contour. The form 
is as graceful as that of Lady Emmas reclining 
on her velvet couch in that sumptuous mansion 
yonder. Aye! and her step was once as light, 
and her voice, though ever sweet and gentle in 
its carolling, spoke of joy and lightness within. 
She has lost none of her guileless innocence, 
though sorrow has cast her withering bane over 
Bessie’s young heart. Father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, all gone. She has bid, perhaps, an eternal 
adieu to the vine-covered cottage with its plea- 
sant fields, and clear, running brook, and the 
little door yard, with its wealth of flowers and 
gay singing birds. 

Her flowers may bloom as beauteously. Her 
birds warble as sweetly, and the little brook 
flow on in its unceasing gentle ripple—but Bessie 
hears them not. The sounds that greet her ears 
now are those of carts, and rail-cars and freighted 
omnibuses, and luxurious carriages rolling on 
with unceasing din. 

Once too she loved. But he, who had sworn 

to be hers, had been called away to distant 
climes; and the ship, in which he had sailed, 
had never been heard of more. 
Oh! poor Bessie! yours is a hard lot seem- 
lagly—but toil on and on, for sooner or later 
you vill meet your reward. If not in this world, 
in that brighter one to come. 

The work has dropped from your hands, and 
you sink back in utter weariness. Your eyes 
look down into the street below, and there! as 
fin mockery of your woe, are figures gorgeously 
clad, and smiling faces. But, do not sigh, sweet 
Bessie, poverty, however humble, is preferable 
% gilded vice. They fold the silken robe over 





the serpent, but it lives there still. There! your 
weary fingers have taken up the robe again. 
Its tints, how beautifully blended. Joy! it is 
almost finished. It is then to encircle form no 
lighter, limbs no fairer than thy own. But no! 
check the bitter smile as the thought crosses 
your mind. Yet the smile is not bitter now, 
only sorrowful, as you think that each stitch, 
taken oft-times with a piercing pain, may have 
perchance to be unripped, and thy scant reward 
considered ‘‘too much.” But cheer up, sweet 
Bessie, and remember that with Christ there is 
no respect of persons. Yes, your Bible is beside 
you, your mother’s dying gift, and, thank God! 
her dying request has not been disregarded. 
Now you have folded the costly robe, and re- 
adjusted your own modest toilet. How blithely 
your step descends the creaking old stair. 

Now our little seamstress is on the steps of 
the noble mansion opposite, for the garment 
completed is for the Lady Emma. At the mag- 
nificent entrance Bessie pauses, then rings the 
bell timidly. The door is opened by a gentle- 
man passing out. He scans her face earnestly 
as he passes: Bessie looking up questioningly, 
nay! wonderingly, while a faint flush overspreads 
her features. But the footman is waiting, and 
she enters with trembling steps, and almost ready 
to faint. 

For once Bessie’s work was pronounced very 
beautifully done, and the price paid pleasantly 
and unhesitatingly. But there was more joy in 
store for Bessie on that bright New-Year’s morn- 
ing—and never more but once did Bessie Irvin 
ascend that creaking old stair to her desolate 
room. For ere she again crossed the threshold 
of the Lady Emma’s dwelling, the same gentle- 
man again stood before her, and asked in a low 
voice if that indeed could be Bessie Irvin. And 
Bessie shed tears, many tears, as that voice 
recalled the old memories that were clinging 
round her heart—for it was her school-fellow 
and long-absent lover who thus spoke to her. 

So Bessie’s tears were soon wiped away, and 
the old smile of happier days played on her 
lips—for that same New-Year’s morning our 
gentle Bessie became a happy bride of one who 
had brought back fame, honor and fortune from 


a foreign land. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3802. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mary Maraaret Ditton lay in the sweet 
sleep which so frequently follows exhausting 
efforts. With her right arm she held the strange 
baby close to her bosom with persevering charity 
that lived even in her slumber. But her motherly 
face was turned with the irresistible instincts of 
nature toward the little chubby-faced fellow at 
her left, who had been nestling closer and closer 
under her arm without arousing her, and now 
lay drowsily comforting himself with his little 
red fist, at which he tusseled and worked with 
persevering philosophy, now and then giving out 
a loud, relishing smack, as if determined to 
notify the little interloper how richly he was 
provided for. 

In the energy of his satisfaction the youngster 
threw out his feet, and made his tiny elbows play 
with a vigor that soon aroused Mary Margaret, 
who gathered up the strange baby to her bosom 
with a warmer clasp, as if to shield herself from 
temptation, and then nestled her loving face 
down to the other baby, and bending back her 
arm to give him a hug, she began lavishing 
kisses and blessings upon him. 

‘‘Bless the rogue—arrah, bless the crathur. 
Sure his ginerous Irish blood is up already in 
consideration of the stranger baby; faix, and 
isn’t he independent as an Irish baby born in 
this blissed land of liberty should, be sure, con- 
tinting himself intirely with a taste of his own 
blissed little fist, that by the token ’ll yet work 
for his mother whin she’s feeble and auld. Faix, 
and wouldn’t the father of him be a proud man, 
this minit, if he could see the little filler acting 
in all respects like a gentleman intirely?” 

Mary Margaret was interrupted in her plea- 
sant natural talk by a faint shriek that came 
from the lower end of the ward, and starting up 
from between the two infants, she threw a skirt 
over her shoulders and ran down the dim room; 
but she paused suddenly with an exclamation of 
terror, for there upon the cot where we left the 
pale, young mother, she saw a form so fair, so 
wild, = 80 spirit-like, standing erect in the 





smoky light, that all the native superstition of 
her race rosé up to chill her. 

‘*Blessed saints, but it’s a wraith,” she mur- 
mured, sinking gently to her knees, ‘the poor, 
beautiful crathur has gone sure enough, and 
this is the shadow she has left, och, hone—och, 
hone.” 

A less fanciful person than good Mary Mar 
garet might have mistaken the vision bowing 
above the pauper couch for something super- 
natural. The thin, childish face so white at the 
temples and forehead; the burning red of the 
cheeks; those wild, feverish eyes flashing like 
stars; the long, thick tresses sweeping down like 
a golden veil to the coverlet: the thin, white 
hands and arms uplifted in wild grace; the form 
slender, waving like the stalk of some tall flower 
that threatens to break with the first blast of 
wind. It was enough to still the blood in Mary 
Margaret’s veins, and send her frightened speech 
in fragments of prayer to her lips. 

‘¢Whist—whist! what is it sayin’? for sure it’s 
words that I hear. Drink, drink! It’s alive, 
it’s the poor, young crathur herself clamoring 
for the drop of could water, and no one forenen 
to give it. And I, unnatural heathen that I am, 
lying there atween the babys, and sleeping as if 
the whole world belonged to me. Water, drink, 
sartinly, me poor, white darlint, jest aise yerself 
down till the pilly and see if I doesn’t bring 
yees @ hull teapot full.” 

It was useless making the request. The poor, 
young thing waved to and fro on the bed, flung 
out her thin hands, groping in the air for some 
thing to lay hold off, and then her fragile limbs 
seemed to writhe up, she sunk down through the 
murky white in a pale heap, covered only from 
sight by the abundance of her golden hair. 

«Hist, hist! what is the matter, darlint?” ssid 
Mary Margaret, softly dividing the silken waves 
from the childish face and attempting to arrange 
the bed. 

The young creature looked up, and » gleam 
of intelligence shot through the fever in her eye 

“ am parched, I want drink, my head throbs, 
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my bosom is full of aching fire. My hands—put 
them in cold water they are so hot—they will 
not let me touch it while these hands are so 
burning hot.” 

“There is no drink here!” said Mary Marga- 
ret, searching among some cups and bowls that 
stood upon a chair near the bed, ‘not a drop of 
anything.” 

Mary ran to her own bed, seized a basin of 
cold tea that her kindly persuasion had obtained 
from one of the nurses, and held it to the burn- 
ing lips of the patient. Then she began to 
smooth down those long tresses with her hands, 
and by a thousand gentle movements intuitive 
to her womanly nature, soothed the delirium 
that had seized upon the poor girl afresh during 
the loneliness of night. 

As Mary Margaret was performing these kindly 
offices, she happened to turn her eyes toward a 
corner of the room, and there she saw the nurse 
Kelly, not asleep, as she had at first supposed, 
but with her arms folded on a little board table, 
her chin resting upon them, and her eyes peer- 
ing angrily through the light shed from a smoky 
lamp hung behind her on the wall. 

Sharp and angry as the notice of a rattlesnake 
came that glance through the darkness: and. 
Mary Margaret’s hands shook as she sat down 
the basin of tea with a sort of nervous terror. 
Still she was too brave and too earnest for any 
thing like an ignominious retreat even from the 
glare of those eyes. 

The poor, young patient was relieved by the 
drink so kindly given, and lay very quietly, un- 
conscious of the malignant influence that had 
crept even to her pauper couch, unmindful of 
the gentle care that fell like dew around her, 
But still the noble Irish woman lingered at her 
post with an instinctive feeling that she was 
ate to keep watch and ward over that frail 

e. 

But young Ireland in the other cot had at last 
become heartily dissatisfied with the state of 
things in that neighborhood. The mouth from 
which his tiny fist was withdrawn now filled 
With indignant tears, and Mary Margaret hastily 
gathering the skirt around her shoulders, ran 
back to silence the little rebel before he dis- 
turbed every patient in the ward. 

She lay down by the child outside the bed, 
and resting on one elbow, for some holy instinct 
till kept her on the watch. After she had rested 
* moment, and the voice of young Ireland had 
wubsided into satisfied and half-cooing murmurs, 
° 8aw the nurse arise cautiously, open a drawer 

the table and steal round to Catharine Long’s 


disappeared in her corner again. Then came a 
few moments of silence, broken only by the deep 
breathing of the sleepers and a restless moan or 
two from Catharine Long’s cot; but Mary Mar- 
garet was strangely wakeful, and as her child 
sunk off to rest, she arose again and stole down 
the ward to see if her charge slept. Then the 
nurse arose and came boldly forward, a strange 
wheedling smile hung around her lips, and there 
was something in her look that made Mary Mar- 
garet shudder. 

“It’s very kind of you, I’m sure, Mrs. Dillon, 
to be taking all this trouble for me, that isn’t fit 
for duty to-night no more than your baby there. 
I’m very grateful that you will have an eye to 
this poor thing, for my sick headache just uses 
me up, and the doctor is very particular about 
her medicine. If you’d only take charge now 
while I catch a little nap, it would be a charity 
to more than one; but do be particular about 
the medicine.” 

Mary Margaret was seized with an unaccount- 
able shudder, but she answered quite naturally, 
“Surely and I'll do me best, marm.” 

“That’s a good soul, don’t forget the medi- 
cine, the directions are all on the bottles, and— 
and——” 

The voice was husky and eager, and all around 
her mouth settled a strange pallor, as if the 
sickness of which she complained had seized 
with new force upon the woman. 

“T’ll do my best,” repeated Mary Margaret, 
and she sat down upon the foot of poor Catha- 
rine’s bed like one who had resolved to guard it 
well. 

The nurse went half way to her chair in the 
corner, and turned back with her face from the 
light. ‘In fifteen minutes it will be time to 
give her first dose,” she said, still huskily, and 
with an effort; ‘‘a tablespoonful, don’t forget.” 
“T’ll not forget, will I, me pretty darlint?” 
answered Mary Margaret, folding the two pale 
hands of the invalid between her palms, and 
gazing upon her with kindly mournfulness. 

The nurse floated back to her corner like a 
condensed cloud, and sat brooding there, some- 
times with her eyes closed, sometimes with that 
basilisk glance peering out from above her folded 
arms. She reminded you of a rattlesnake watch- 
ing amid its own coils. 

Mary Margaret caught these glances once or 
twice without appearing to regard them, but they: 
kept her intellect upon the alert, and without 
knowing exactly what she was to guard against, 
the good woman felt that harm was around her, 
and that the evil thing must find her watching. 





over which she hovered a moment and 


A slight change in her position threw the light 
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directly across the chair upon which the cups 
and vials used about the sick had been placed, 
and where she had left her basin of weak tea. 

Without having consciously made the disco- 
very, Mary Margaret became aware that the 
only vial which had stood upon the chair had 
been moved, and that its contents, a pale wine 
color, had become white as water. Still the vial 
was the same, and as she bent over softly to read 
the label that was also unchanged, ‘‘a table- 
spoonful every hour.” This was what she read 
and had seen before while searching for drink 
among the empty cups. 

Why was this? For what object had the con- 
tents of that vial been changed? Who could 
have done it but the nurse, and why had she 
done it? Then Mary Margaret began to ponder 
over the change in nurse Kelly’s manner—the 
sudden favor into which she had fallen, and an 
unaccountable antipathy to give the medicine in 
that bottle seized upon her. 

‘*Isn’t it time to give the medicine?” asked a 
low voice from the corner. ‘It should be given 
on the stroke of the hour.” 

‘ Yes!” answered Mary Margaret, with a start, 
‘it’s time.” 

She turned her back toward the nurse and 
received the light over her shoulder. A pewter 
tablespoon lay upon the chair. She held up the 
vial, and, pouring a small quantity into the 
spoon, drank it herself with a rash determina- 
tion to know, if possible, what the drug was 
before she administered it. It left a strong taste 
of opium in her mouth; and, quick as thought, 
she remembered that morphene was colorless, 
that a few drops would kill, and she had been 
directed to give that frail creature a tablespoon- 
ful. 

Mary Margaret shuddered from head to foot. 
The blood seemed curdling in her veins; her 
plump fingers grew cold as they clasped the vial. 
How much had she drank? Would those few 
drops be her death? No, no, they could not be 
enough. She felt sure that God would not let 
her perish there in the midst of her duty. 

‘Have you given her the medicine?” asked 
the hoarse voice again from the clouded corner. 

**Not—not yet. I—I am pouring it out,” was 
the reply, and sitting down the vial, she hastily 
poured out some tea into another spoon and gave 
it to the patient, who smiled gratefully as the 
moisture crept through her lips. 

‘*Has she drank it?” again asked the nurse, 
starting up as Mary Margaret settled the invalid 
back upon her pillow. 

‘You see!” answered Mary, pointing to the 


The nurse pushed her way between the cots, 
saw the vial with its cork out and moisture about 
the neck, and hey white lips broke into a half 
smile, so cold, so deadly, that Mary Margaret 
shrunk back as if a snake were creeping across 
her feet. 

Still the woman did not seem quite satisfied, 
but took up the spoon, out of which Mary Mar. 
garet had drank, and touched her tongue to the 
bowl. 

‘‘Oh!” she said, rather in a deep breath than 
with words, ‘‘oh! now watch, and I will go to 
bed awhile. If she sleeps, let her!—if she wakes 
up, call me.” 

‘And if she is worse, where can I find the 
doctor?” asked Mary, gazing wistfully at her 
enemy through the lamp-light, and shuddering 
at the strange sensations that she fancied to be 
creeping over her. ‘The doctor, where is he?” 
«Call me if you want any one. Bellevue doc- 
tors don’t come to the beck and call of their 
pauper patients.” 

“But I must have a doctor!’ persisted Mary. 

‘“‘ Must!” echoed the woman, turning deadly 
white. ‘‘Oh!” and with a slow, cat-like move- 
ment she crept back to the bed, lingered over 
the pillow an instant and disappeared, carrying 
the vial of medicine with her. 

Poor Mary Margaret scarcely saw it Her eyes 
were growing so heavy, and an oppressive lan- 
guor weighed down her limbs. She forget every 
thing, even the fair girl mother, who opened her 
eyes and asked so meekly for drink again. All 
that the poor woman hoped for now was power 
to get back to her own pauper cot and die close 
to her baby. She thought nothing of the strange 
nursling then, for all the feeling left unnumbed 
in her heart turned to her own offspring. 

Half unconsciously she gave the invalid some 
drink, and then moved with slow, leaden steps 
across the floor. It seemed as if she had been 
walking miles when she reached the bed, and 
swept back the blanklets with her slow, heavy 
hand. The two infants were huddled together 
below the pillows. One was her own child: with 
that she wished to lie down and sleep: but.the 
other, it must not perish with her, some one 
must care for it, but who? 

Heavier and heavier grew her brain, still kind 
thoughts lingered there last. She took up the 
strange baby, staggered with it down the ward, 
and laid it softly into the fair bosom of the young 
girl but late so feverish and delirious. 

“Tt must not starve, and it must not die,” said 
Mary Margaret, in her thick, fettered speech. 
“Take care of it. I—I must take no baby but 





moist lips of the girl. 





my own.” 
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And with a still slower and more dragging 
step, Margaret went back to her cot, fell down, 
and become senseless as stone. 

The sick girl grew calm as Mary became more 
and more like the dead. Her slender arms wound 
themselves like vine tendrils around the child. 
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A smile stole over her mouth, and a cool, dewy 
moisture crept, like dew upon the leaves of a lily, 
over her neck and forehead, and thus with this 
her healthful life closing around them, the woman 
and the child slept. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MAY. 


BY D. HARDY, sR. 


Monts of Nature’s teeming joy, 
Month of bliss without alloy, 

Month of sunshine, month of mirth, 
Floral-fairies at thy birth, 

Hymned thy praises, welcomed thee, 
With their songs of melody. 


Month of song-birds, month of flowers, 
Month of health-imparting showers, 
Month to poets ever dear, 

Fairest offspring of the year, 

Goddess month of hope and love, 
Welcome from the fields above, 


Like a fay on silver wing, 

Thou hast fanned the cheek of Spring; 
Thou hast come the earth to bless, 
With exceeding loveliness; 

Sunbeams now are out at play, 
Everything proclaims it May. 

Thou hast come with lightsome tread, 
By the graces hast been led, 

By the Loves thou hast been crowned, 
For thy tresses now are bound, 

With a love-wreath of the flowers, 
Gathered in the fairy bowers. 





In green nooks thy bed receives 
Shadows from unnumbered leaves, 
Dancing in the sun’s warm beams, 
To the music of the streams; 

With thy coming thou hast breaght 
Floral-tributes to each grot. 


Butterflies on dappled wiug 

Seem thy advent welco-ning 
Grass is springing 07, the hills, 
Violets beside the rills, 

And the woods with birds are full, 
Singing carols beautiful. 


Oh, the blissful hours of May, 
Pass like sunny dreams away, 
Like the rainbow’s arching form, 
Vanishing amid the storm; 

And as dreamily they glide, 

As tho streams at eventide. 


Sweeping wings through vernal skies, 
Gleaming plumes like rainbow dies, 
Lute-like sounds from mossy dell, 
Where the crystal fountains well, 
Winds coquettish out at play, 

All proclaim it gladsome May. 





WISDOM. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. ROGERS. 


Ix the unseen world, where children are angels, 
Dwells Wisdom, who comes to me, 

Like a child, to read her simple evangels, 
And open life’s mystery. 


Maidens attend her, as fair as the graces, 
And a bright crown decks her brow, 

Which she lays aside, and they veil their faces, 
While she stoops to teach me now. 


High are the lessons that Wisdom rehearses, 
As the Heavens whence she came ; 

They fall on my heart like so many mercies, 
And they warm it to a flame. 


And Heavenward, earnestly, points this maiden, 
And evermore seems to say 
Vou. XXVII.—24 





To the heart of the Pilgrim, with sorrow laden, 
“Come, walk in my pleasant way.” 


She speaks to her own, and they are not fearful, 
For she makes their hearts rejoice, 

As they leave the ways that are steep and tearful, 
To follow her well known voice, 


She tenderly leads the child to the fountain 
That feedeth the streams of life, 

And the old man points to the holy mountain 
Ere he fainteth in the strife. 


And thus from that land where children are angels, 
When the fair Queen comes to woo, 

By her side I walk while she reads her evangels, 
And find I’m an angel too. 





THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


FROM THE DANISH OF ANDERSEN. 


A MOTHER sat watching her little child, whom 
she feared would die. It was quite pale, and its 
little eyes were closed. The child sometimes 
breathed as heavily as if it drew a deep sigh, 
and then the mother would gaze on it with still 
greater anguish. 

Some one knocked at the door, and in came an 
old man, wrapped up in what looked like a horse 
cloth, for it was a cold winter’s day. Abroad 
everything lay covered with snow and ice. 

Seeing the old man shiver with cold, and as 
the child had gone to sleep for a moment, the 
mother got up and placed a small pot of tea on 
the stove, to warm it for him. And the old man 
sat and rocked the cradle, while the mother sat 
on a chair beside him, and looked at her sick 
child, who was breathing so heavily, and took 
hold of its little hand. 

‘You think that I shall preserve him, do you 
not?” asked she. ‘An all-merciful God will 
surely not take him from me.” 

The old man—who was no other than Death— 
nodded his head so oddly, that it might as well 
have stood for yesasno. And the mother cast 
down her eyes, while tears rolled down her 
cheeks. She had never closed her eyes for three 
days and three nights, she now fell asleep, but 
only for a minute, and then she got up and 
shivered with cold. ‘‘How is this?” asked she, 
looking all about her. But the old man was 
gone, and her little child was gone. And the 
old clock in the corner began to rattle—the 
heavy leaden weights fell to the ground:—whirr! 
and the clock stood still. 

But the poor mother rushed out of the house, 
calling after her child. 

Outside in the snow sat a woman in long black 
clothes, who said, ‘‘Death has been into your 
room. I saw him hastening away with your 
little child. He strode faster than the wind; 
and he never brings back what he has taken.” 

“Only tell me which way he is gone,” said the 
mother—‘‘tell me the way, and I’ll find him.” 

“T know it,” said the woman in black; ‘but 
before I tell you, you must first sing me all the 
songs you used to sing your child. I am fond 
of those songs. I have heard them before. I 
am Night; and I saw your tears flowing while 
you sang them.” 

be: 5 a them all—all,” said the mother; 

‘ 





‘*but don’t detain me now, that I may overtake 
him, and get back my child.” 

But Night sat silent and still. The mother 
then wrung her hands, wept, and sang. There 
were many songs sung, but still more tears were 
shed. Then Night said, ‘*Go to the right in the 
gloomy forest of pines, it was thither I saw Death 
carrying the little child.” 

In the depths of the wood was a cross way, and 
she knew not which direction to take. There 
stood a bramble-bush, without either leaves or 
flowers, for it was cold winter, and icicles hung 
to the twigs. 

‘*Have you not seen Death go past with my 
little child?” 

‘Yes,’ said the-bramble-bush; ‘but I will not 
tell you which way he has taken, until you have 
warmed me on your bosom. I am freezing here 
to death, and turning to ice.” 

And she pressed the bramble-bush close to her 
breast, in order that it might thaw. And the 
thorns ran into her flesh, and her blood trickled 
down in large drops. But the bramble-bush put 
forth green leaves, and blossomed in the cold 
winter’s night—for warm, indeed, is the heart 
of an afflicted mother! And the bramble-bush 
told her the way she was to go. 

She then reached a large lake, where there 
was neither a ship nor a boat to be seen. The 
lake was not sufficiently frozen to bear her on 
its surface, nor yet shallow enough to be waded 
through—yet over it she must go to find her 
child. 

The lake had pity on her. 

“I will take you to yonder large hot-house, 
where Death lives,” it said, ‘‘and rears trees and 
flowers, every one of which is a mortal’s life.” 

Then the lake raised her up and swung ber 
over to the opposite shore, where stood a strange 
house a mile long. 

«‘Where shall I find Death, who took away ny 
little child?” asked she. 

‘‘He has not yet arrived here,” said a grey 
old woman, who took care of Death’s hot-house. 
«How have you come hither, and who has helped 
you?” , 

“God has helped me,” answered she. “He's 
compassionate; and do you be the same. Where 
shall I find my little child?” 

“I do not know it,” said the old woms2 








FAIRMOUNT. 
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“Many flowers and trees withered to-night, and 
Death will soon come and transplant them. You 
know that every human being has his tree of 
life, or his flower of life.” 

And they then went into Death’s large hot- 
heuse, where trees and flowers were growing 
promiscuously in a strange fashion. There were 
delicate hyacinths, under glass shades; and large 
peonies, as strong as trees. There were water- 
plants; some quite fresh, others half sickly. 
Then there were splendid palm-trees, oaks, and 
plane-trees, besides parsley and thyme. To each 
was attached the life of some human being. 
Some large trees were planted in little pots, so 
that they were stifled, and ready to shiver the 
pot to atoms; while many little weakly flowers 
were set in a rich soil, surrounded with moss, 
and nurtured with the utmost care. But the 
afflicted mother bent over the smallest plants, 
and could hear in each the beatings of a human 
heart; and she recognized the beatings of her 
child’s heart amongst a million. 

“There he is,’”’ cried she, stretching out her 
hand toward a little crocus, that drooped its 
sickly head on one side. 

“Do not touch the flower,” said the old 
woman, “But place yourself here, and when 
Death comes—and I expect him every minute— 
don’t let him root up the plant, but threaten 
him to serve other flowers the same, and then 
he'll be uneasy! He must account for each to 
God, and none must be uprooted till leave be 
given him to do so.” 

Acold wind blew through the hot-house, and 
the mother felt that Death had come. 

“How did you find your way hither?” asked 
he, approaching. ‘How could you come faster 
than I did?” 

“Tama mother!” answered she. 

And Death stretched out his hand toward the 
little delicate flower; but she held her hands fast 
around it, and clung to it so anxiously, yet so 
carefully withal, that not one of its leaves were 
injured. Then Death breathed on her hands, 
and she felt his breath to be colder than the 
biting wind, and her hands relaxed their hold. 

“You cannot prevail against me,” said Death. 

“But a merciful God may,” said she. 

“I only obey his will,” said Death. “I am 
his gardener. I take all his flowers and trees, 





and transplant them into the vast garden of 
paradise, in an unknown land. How they flourish 
there, and what it is like, I may not say.” 

“Give me back my child,” said the mother, 
with tears and entreaties. And she seized hold 
of two pretty flowers, and said to Death: “I will 
tear up all your flowers, for I am in despair!” 

*“‘Do not touch them,” said Death. ‘You say 
you are unhappy; and would you make another 
mother just as unhappy as yourself?” 

‘‘Another mother!” cried the poor woman, 
leaving hold of the flowers. 

‘Look into the deep well just by,” said Death. 
“‘T will speak the names of the two flowers that 
you wished to root up, when their whole future 
career shall lie displayed befoyp you. And then 
you will see what you wanted to ruin and de- 
stroy in the bud.” 

And she then looked down into the well; and 
it was delightful to see how the existence of one 
of these flowers was a blessing to the world, and 
how much happiness it spread around; while 
the life of the other was full of care, anxiety, 
misery and wretchedness. 

‘Both are the will of God,” said Death. 

“Which is the unhappy flower, and which is 
the blessed one?” said she. 

“T may not tell you,” answered Death; “but 
this much shall you learn from me: that one of 
these flowers was attached to your child’s exist- 
ence. It was the future fate that awaited your 
child that you beheld!” 

The mother uttered a scream of alarm. 

‘“‘Which of them was my child’s fate? Tell 
me. Deliver the innocent one! Deliver my child 
from so much misery! Rather take it away! 
Take it to the kingdom of God! Forget my tears 
and my entreaties, and all that I have done!” 

“IT do not understand you,” said Death. ‘Do 
you wish to have your child back again, or shall 
I take him to that place which you do not 
know?” 

The mother then wrung her hands, fell on her 
knees, and prayed to God: “Grant not my 
prayers when they are contrary to Thy will, 
which must always be the best! Oh! grant 
them not!” 

And her head drooped upon her bosom. 

And Death carried her child to the unknown 
land. 





FAIRMOUNT. 

Banotp the mound by art and nature reared, 

Fairmount!” in whose tall top the waters lie 
Lifted as in a great baptismal font ; 


The height from whence the river deity 

Pours, from his giant and refreshing urn, 

The stream which slakes a grateful city’s thirst. 
T. B. R. 





THE NORWEGIAN. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tue Norwegian is the latest style of mantle 
for a child three or four years old. It may be 
made of cloth, cashmere, or silk, according to 
the season. For the spring or summer it should 
be made of cashmere or silk. The turn-down 
collar is made of velvet of the same color as the 
cloak. It is closed down the front by three tabs 
with rounded ends and pearl buttons. The orna- 
ment is composed of a broad galloon surmounted 
by @ narrow one about half an inch above it, or 
else by a broad band of plush. 

No. 1 is the pattern for half the cloak, the 
other being exactly similar, the size to be regu- 
lated by the age and size of the boy or girl for 








N° 2 


affair of 


whom it is intended. No.2 is the pattern for { the tabs. Altogether it is the prettiest 
the collar, and No. 8, 4 and 5 the patterns for * the season for a child. 
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INFANT’S CAP. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 


Marerrats.—Nansook, or French muslin, and 
the Royal Embroidery Cottons, No. 80, of Messrs. 
W. Evans and Co., of Derby. 

We have availed ourselves of the different 
sections of this pretty cap, to show two different 
modes in which it may be worked. In the one, 
the design is merely worked on the muslin; in 


the other, the embroidery is entirely connected 
with bars of overcast stitch, and the mus- 
lin is then cut away altogether. This is far 
the prettiest, though the most tedious mode of 


working. 








TO MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


Lapy! stars fleck the sky to-night, 

The moon walks in her path of light, 

A murmur comes from the pale, white wave, 
It bids me bow, and be your slave. 

T kneel, for light chains encompass me, 

May I come—may I come, and go with thee? 


Oh! may I come in your fairy bark, 

The sunlight gleams, but the waves are dark, 
You'll chant soft strains as I bend on the oar, 
And together we’ll reach that beautiful shore, 
For the isle of song sleeps on the bright sea: 
May I come—may I come, and go with thee? 


Til lay snowy blossoms upon your brow, 
Where the star of fame is gleaming now, 
I will cheer your heart, when the way is lone, 





And your spirit aches with its dreamy tone, 
If you’ll save but one caress for me; 
May I come—may I come, and go with thee? 


We will moor our bark ’neath the laurel bough, 
And it’s fadeless leaves shall rest on thy brow, 
We'll drink from the depths of Parnassus’ spring, 
And a mystic spell on our souls ’twill fling, 

And I'll catch thy spirit of poesy; 

May I come—may I come, and go with thee? 


My soul met thine in the hall of thought, 
And thy name in my dreams is now enwrought, 
I would call thee friend, on the stream of time, 
And should I first dwell in the sunny clime, 
When the shadow rests softest upon the sea, 
I will come—I will come, and go with _ 

‘ 





HONITON SPRIGS IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS 


Evans’ boar’s-head cotton, No. 50. Crochet 
hook, No. 24. Eagle cardboard gauge. 

Begin by working the edging, (No. 8) each 
flower of which is laid on separately. The 
round a is the commencement. 16 ch, make a 
loop, and work round in de, working two stitches 
in every alternate chain. Then the five small 
leaves, 4 12 ch, miss 1, de, 11, slip on the round, 
5 times, slip 8 on round. Then the long 
leaves, the line 5 being the first ch of 26, 26 ch; 
turn the work on the wrong side:—miss 5, de in 
5th, > 2 ch, miss 2, de in 3rd, 4 6 times, 2 ch, 
miss 2, slip on round close to the last short leaf, 
slip two stitches on the round, and up 23 of the 
26 ch, 8 ch, 16 te, 4 de, 2 sc, on 23 ch, bringing 
the thread again to the round a; work this three 
times more, but with 23 stitches instead of 26, 
and one open hem less. The 5th long leaf is 
somewhat differently worked :—slip two on round 
before working; then 26 ch, miss 5, de in 6th, 
4 2 ch, miss 2, de on 3rd, ¥ 6 times; 2 ch, miss 
2, slip on round close to the first small leaf; pass 
the thread neatly under to the side of the last 
long leaf, and work on 26 ch, 2 sc, 4 de, 16 te, 
which brings you to 2 ch beyond the first de of 
open hem; slip down the chain at the outside of 
the open hem, without drawing it, then round 
the outer edge of the small leaves, down the edge 
of the first long, and partly down the inner side, 
round ~~ point of the 2nd, and up to the point 





of the 3rd, (c) when the small spray of leaves 1s 
to be worked, the lower side being done first. 
22 ch for hems, 12 for open leaf, form into a 
loop, round which work all sc stitches; 18 ch, 
miss 1, sc 9, leaving 8 for the hem; work round 
the leaf in slip stitch, 10 sc, miss 3, 8 dc; make 
then small leaves of 10 each, like the last, dc to 
opposite the open leaf, when make a very small 
one of 8; 8 de, 2 sc, 2 slip on ch, 3 close leaves 
as before; 8 slip on ch, 1 close leaf of 8, 2 slip 
on ch, 6 ch, 8 close leaves, 6 slip on ch, 4 on 
main ch, open leaf, 4 slip on ch, which completes 
the flower. . 

Sprig 1.—20 ch, miss 5, de in 6th, ¥ 2 ch, 
miss 2, tc in 8rd, % 8 times, 2 ch, miss 2, de in 
8rd, 2 ch, miss 2, slip on first ch. Work this 
open hem entirely round in dec, having two 
stitches in every chain round the points. Slip 
to 8 from the point, 18 ch, slip opposite 2nd bar 
of the open hem, 18 ch, slip opposite 4th, 13 ch, 
slip at 8 from the point, 18 ch, slip at 8 on the 
opposite side of the point; and work 4 more 
loops in the same manner. Every chain of 18 
must be done thus:—1 sc, 2 de, 10 te, (two in 
each of the three centre chains) 2 de, 1 &. 
These sprigs may serve as an edging for 8 collar, 
if the requisite number are laid side by side; 
the outer loops must then be trimmed with pearl 
edging. 

Spxre 2.—20 ch, close in 9th for a loop; 7 ch 
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PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY. 





for stem: leaf—14 ch, miss 2, 8 de, 3 sc, 1 slip, 
slip all round it; repeat this twice more; 8 slip 
on ch, 24 ch, miss 1, 1 sc, 2 de, 10 tc, 2 do, 2 
slip, leaving 4 ch for the stem, 20 ch, work like 
the previous; then slip up the side 4 of the first 
leaf, round the point, and to the first of the tc 
stitches, 19 ch, close in 10th for a loop; work 
round it in sc, 10 ch, make a loop, and work as 
before; slip down 5 of the 9 ch, 4 ch, join to the 
second leaf, slip up to the point and down the 
outer edge of the leaf c; then slip-stitch along 
the stem, and round the loop, working the last 
six stitches in sc; fasten off. These Honiton 
lace sprigs may be made up either on net, or by 
connecting by dotted Venitian bars. If the for- 





mer be preferred, as the least laborious mode, 
Brussels net, without any stiffness, should be 
used; the pattern being cut out, and laid on 
colored paper, and the sprigs tastefully arranged 
and fastened on by running lightly. But the 
other work is decidedly prettier; and in that 
case, a pattern of the size and shape of the 
article should be cut on colored paper; the sprigs 
and edging arranged, and then united into a 
solid mass by dotted Venitian bars; after which 
the appearance will be further improved by a 
line of the finest Sorrento edge, being worked on 
the edge of all the crochet, in Evans’ boar’s-head, 
No. 120. 





PATTERN 
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To oblige several of our fair subscribers, we 
have arranged @ pattern in embroidery, suitable 
ether for an insertion or the front of an infant’s 
frock The flowers, leaves, &c., are worked in 


AAAS 


IN EMBROIDERY. 


DEFOUR. 


em 


the regular satin stitch, the stems in button-hole 
stitch. The direction of the stitches is given in 
the engraving. 





OCTAGON ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MLLE. 


Marmeats.—Four reels of No. 10 Boar’s- 
Head crochet cotton of Messrs. W. Evans and 
Co., of Derby, two ounces of knitting cotton 
No. 8, and an ivory mesch No. 9. 

Ons foundation begin with twenty-five stitches, 
and increase (by netting two in one at the end 
of every row) until there are fifty-one squares at 
each side. Continue without increasing for forty- 
tight rows, and then decrease by netting two 
together at the end of every row, until twenty- 
five loops only are left. The antimacassar should 





DEFOUR. 


then be washed, and pinned out, that it may 
form into shape. Place it in a frame to darn, 
and this may be done extremely well from the 
engraving; then add the border and fringe. The 
former is plain netting, with a stitch in every 
one, except at the corners, when four must be 
worked in each. This is for the first round; in 
the succeeding ones, one stitch only is to be 
worked in each. Finish by knitting on a rich 
fringe, three inches deep. 





SPRING FASHIONS FOR BONNETS, &o. 


BY OUR “FASHION BDITOR.” 


INSERTING 





TRIMMINGS, EDGINGS, &o. 


‘BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 
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Turse are all worked, on jaconet muslin with fine working cotton, in button-hole stitch and satin 


ttiteh, sewing over the stems, and the circles in open eyelet-holes. ori 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Miss NigHTINGALE At ScuTari.—We presume 
there are but few, if any, of our readers to whom the 
name of this lady is not familiar. When intelligence 
reached England of the deplorable condition of the 
hospitals at Scutari, where the sick and wounded 
from the army of the Crimea were collected, Miss 
Nightingale determined to go out to the Orient, in 
order personally to tend the poor sufferers, heroes of 
Balaklava and Inkermann. In doing this she made 
great sacrifices. Born to rank and fortune, highly 
accomplished, and surrounded with every luxury, 
she has renounced all to wait in the wards of a mili. 
tary hospital. This is true heroism; and the sympa- 
thies of every woman ought to attend her. How 
much nobler such a career than one wasted in the 
frivolities of a fashionable, or aimless life! Reliable 


correspondents, write, that, but for her mission of 
mercy, the soldiers, even in hospitals, would have 
found scanty refuge from the miseries with which 
this war has been attended. With a fragile figure 
and delicate health, it is feared that she may yet 
It is her practice, after all the 


become a martyr. 
other nurses have retired, to take a small lamp and 
personally visit every couch, as represented in our 
engraving, which may be depended on as a life-like 
portraiture. An English poet has written the fol- 
lowing sonnet, which, fine as it is, hardly does jus- 
tice to her. 


“How must the soldier’s tearful heart expand, 
Who from a long and obscure dream of pain— 
His foeman’s frown imprinted in his brain— 
Wakes to thy healing face and dewy hand! 
When this great noise hath rolled from off the land, 
When all those fallen Englishmen of ours 
Have bloomed and faded in Crimean flowers, 
Thy perfect charity unsoiled shall stand. 

Some pitying student of a nobler age, 
Lingering o’er this year’s half-forgotten page, 
Shall see its beauty smiling ever there; 
Surprised to tears his beating heart he stills, 
Like one who finds among Athenian hills 

A temple like a lily white and fair.” 


“Karte Ay.esrorp.”—This new novel, written 
by one of the editors of this Magazine, and just 
published by T. B. Peterson, will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of one dollar, Or an edi- 
tion, handsomely bound in cloth, will be sent, post- 
age paid, on receipt of $1,25. But see the adver- 
tisement of T. B. Peterson, who publishes the book, 
on the cover of this number. 

“Tae Bourn Grru.”—Owing to a protracted ill- 
ness, Mrs, Stephens was unable to complete but one 
chapter of this novel, in time for the present number. 
Mrs. 8. $ " better, we are glad to say. 

‘ 
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New Epitiox or Dickens’ Works.—Mr. T. B. 
Peterson, No. 102 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, is 
about to issue the works of Charles Dickens, in a 
completer style than they have ever yet been pub- 
lished in the United States. They will be issued in 
three styles. A cheap edition in twelve volumes, 
bound in paper cover, price fifty cents per volume. 
A library edition, in five large octavo volumes, at 
one dollar and fifty cents per volume. A still more 
elegant edition, on finer paper, superbly illustrated, 
in twelve volumes, one dollar and a half per volume. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Harper's Statistical Gazeteer of the World. Particu- 
larly describing the United States of America, Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. By J.: Calvin 
Smith. IUustrated by Seven Maps. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brotiers.—This work is unsurpassed for 
merit and cheapness. A good gazeteer has long been 
required, the rapid development of commerce and 
progress in general having rendered the old compi- 
lations of this character obsolete. The recent census 
returns of Great Britain, Mexico, South America, 
and continental Europe, as well as of this country, 
brought to light an invaluable array of new statis- 
tics, all of which are digested into this volume: and 
in addition many elaborate treatises on geography 
and various special branches of science. In com- 
mercial statistics the book is particularly rich. More 
names of places are embraced in this gazeteer than 
in any other. Accurate notices are given of the 
geology and physical geography, the meteorological 
and mineralogical contributions, the heights of moun- 
tains, and the ancient as well as modern divisions 
of countries and districts. It is exactly the work 
demanded by the wants of the times. We have ex- 
amined it with some care, yet cannot detect any in- 
accuracies. The general reader, the student, the 
merchant and the artizan, will all find in it informa- 
tion adapted to their several requirements: and in & 
form more commodious, accessible and economical 
than can be had elsewhere. The volume comprises 
about two thousand pages, printed in double column, 
on fine, white, linen paper; and is substantially 
bound. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F. 
Maury, L.L.D. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
there.—It is strange that inductive philosophy bas 
only been lately applied to the sea, so as to ascertain 
its currents, its winds, its atmosphere, its bottom, 
&o. &c. Among those who have at last brought 
science to the aid of the mariner, the author of this 
work stands pre-eminent; for in less than ten yeare 
he has demonstrated more than in all the centuries 
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that went before. The volume before us is a popu- 
larized account of his discoveries. The cause and 
character of the Gulf Stream; its influence on cli- 
mate; its effect on commerce; the magnetism and 
circulation of the atmosphere; the currents of the 
sea; the geographical agency of the winds; the drift 
of the sea; the ocean winds; and the climates of the 
great deep—are among the subjects discussed. The 
work ia lucidly written. A profound reverence for 
the Diety pervades the writer. In the various laws 
of Nature which he demonstrates, Lieut. Maury finds 
constant proof of the wisdom and goodness of Omni- 
potence, presenting a noble contrast to less compre- 
hensive men of science, whose narrow intellect, like 
the eyes of a mole, can see nothing but materialism 
in Creation. The volume is illustrated with several 
excellent maps. 

Art, Scenery and Philosophy in Europe. By the 
late Horace Binney Wallace. 1 vol. Philada: H. 
Hooker.—The early death of the gifted author of 
this book was a public calamity. Endowed with a 
rare union of the logical and imaginative faculties, 
disciplined by a long course of judicious education, 
and surrounded by circumstances peculiarly favor- 
able to the prosecution of the higher studies, he was 
just the man whom this ulititarian age required to 
correct its materialistic tendencies. The present 


volume is published from papers found in his port- 


folio after death, and embody his views of art, 
seenery and philosophy in Europe, the fruits of a 
year’s residence abroad. Mr. Wallace’s ideas of art 
are as profound as they are elevated. He appre- 
¢iates fully the Gothic cathedrals of medieval Eu- 
rope, and the paintings of the great Italian masters. 
Analysis and ideality, in his critiques, go hand-in- 
hand, the one suggesting what: the other reduces to 
a theory, the other heightening, as with a halo of 
glory, the inductive teachings of the first. The 
Volume is handsomely printed. 

Travels in Europe and the East. By S. J. Prime. 
With Engravings. 2 vols. New York: Harper & 
Brothers,—A record of travel, by a clergyman of the 
Calvanistic school. To all who view life from the 
fame platform, it will prove a deeply interesting 
work; while readers of every creed will find it well 
Written and pleasing. Mr. Prime visited, not only 
Great Britain, and most of the continental countries, 
but Syria, Palestine and Egypt also. His remarks 
on the Orient possess peculiar interest at this crisis. 
The volumes are handsomely printed, neatly bound, 
and graphically illustrated. 

A Long Look Ahead. By A. 8. Roe. 1 vol. New 
York: J. C. Derby. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This 
is & quiet, pleasant novel of rural life. Several of 
the characters are admirably sketched. Adelaide is 
* beautiful creation; Col. Johnson a noble specimen 
of the Christian gentleman ; and Charles the ideal of 
the intelligent, self-reliant, trathfal and energetic 
American cultivator. It is a relief to meet a fiction 
with 0 healthy an atmosphere as this. Mr. Derby 
Publishes it in superior style. 





Ellen Norbury ; or, The Adventures of an Orphan. 
By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
son.—The best novel, in every respect, which Mr. 
Bennett has yet written. The scene is laid in Phila- 
delphia, among that Ishmaelitic population which 
infests it in common with all other modern cities; 
and the principal incidents are founded on actual 
occurrences. The wrongs and sufferings of the 
orphan Ellen, the heroine, will wring tears from 
the sternest reader. It is a work, which will not 
only interest deeply, but will be productive of good. 
Mr. Peterson publishes it in elegant style, bound in 
cloth, for seventy-five cents; or in a paper cover for 
fifty cents. 


The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. V. New York: Harper & Brothere.—The life 
of the unfortunate Marie Stuart is continued in this 
volume. Miss Strickland is always an agreeable 
writer, but has never been more so than in this 
memoir. Much new light is thrown on Mary’s cha- 
racter. The “Silver Casket” letters are utterly de- 
molished. Miss Strickland, even if she is sometimes 
carried too far by enthusiasm for her subject, has 
demonstrated that Mary was more sinned against 
than sinning; and has, in addition, produced a book 
which has all the fascination of a romance. 


The Little Louvre. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—We have here the fourth num- 
ber of that invaluable series for juveniles, ““Harper’s 
Story Book.” The volume is a succession of word- 
pictures, adapted for youth, and is named from the 
gallery at the Louvre. Fifty-four illustrations adorn 
the volume. Among the subjects described are “The 
Naval Combat,” “The Polar Bears,” “Reaping,” 
“The Rook,” “Dancing round the May Pole,” “ Eat- 
ing the Christmas Dinner,” &c. &c. 

The Story of the P. t-Boy Philosopher. By 
Henry Mayhew. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—This delightful story for the young is founded 
on the early life of Ferguson. It is designed to show 
how a poor lad became acquainted with the princi- 
ples of natural science; and this object it fulfils at 
once thoroughly and pleasantly. It is beautifully 
embellished. Altogether it is a book in a thousand 
for young persons. 


At the Springfield Armory. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers,—The fifth of the series of “ Marco 
Paul’s Voyages and Travels.” It embraces a com- 
plete description of the Armory at Springfield, mixed 
up with an entertaining narrative of a journey 
thither, and containing a full account of archery, 
fire-arms, and the processes of making iron, forging, 
casting and boring guns. It is just the book to de- 
light youth. 

Harvestings. Sketches in Prose and Verse. By 
Sybil Hastings. 1 vol. Boston: W. P. Fetridge & 
Co.—A collection of tales by one of our old contri- 
butors, all capitally told, and generally on subjects 
that heighten the interest. Fetridge has issued the 
volume in his most elegant style. 
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English Past and Present. I') R. C0. French. New 
York: Redfield.—Whoever wishes to understand the 
English language ‘critically should carefully study 
this work. It discusses obsolete words, changes in 
spelling, derivations, alterations in the meaning of 
words, &c. &c. We know no single volume into 
which so much philological learning is compressed. 
The book, so far from being tedious and dry, is posi- 
tively engrossing, for when we had taken it up, we 
found it almost impossible to lay it down. Redfield 
has issued it in a very neat style. 

The History of the Hen Fever. By George P. 
Burnham. 1 vol. Boston: J. French & Co. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—This is partly a history of the late 
chicken speculation, and partly a record of what 
some people would call “cuteness” in the author, 
who made a fortune out of the excitement, according 
to his own showing, by packing prize committees 
and puffing officially his stock. As Blackwood’s 
Magazine made mince-meat out of Barnum’s Auto- 
biography, what ought it do with this, which out- 
Herods that completely? 

The Life of William H. Seward. With Selections 
from His Works. Edited by George E. Baxter. 1 
vol. New York: Redfield—An abridgment from 
the larger work, in three volumes, intended for cir- 
culation where the costly character of the other pre- 
vents its purchase. 





THE GARDEN, 


Prantine A Flower GARpDEN.—There are many 
ways of planting a flower garden, and as many 
methods of arranging flowers in a large nosegay; 
but with the exception of wedding nosegays, which 
should always be made of the whitest flowers, the 
arrangement of the flowers may be reduced to three 
heads. First, to make choice of flowers all of one 
color, or nearly so, and then using a small quantity 
of other flowers that will make a strong contrast with 
the ground color. Secondly, shading the flowers 
from the centre to the sides; and, thirdly, quartering 
the circle with four kinds of colors that harmonize 
well together, or with two colors in contrast—one 
quarter of the nosegay being of the same flowers as 
the quarter opposite to it—or, better still, the colors 
to be the same in each pair of quartering, but the 
flowers to be from two different kinds of plants. 
Thus, one quarter of some pea-flowcr of a given 
color, and the quarter opposite to it to be of pea- 
flowers also, but from a different plant. The size 
of the individual flowers to be as nearly alike as can 
be; then the other two quarters may be of composite 
flowers in the same way. This is the most difficult 
kind of nosegay to make well. When you have a 
choice and abundance of flowers, shading them is 
the easiest way, and, when flowers are very scarce, 
the mixed nosegay is the safest to attempt; but it 
should never be without a ground color, if artistic 
effect is at all attempted, To get a half dozen of 
mixed flowers bundled up together anyhow, and go 





into good company with such a nosegay in these 
days, is looked upon as certainly not a mark of high 
breeding. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

How To TAKE THREE BALLS OFF TWo STRINGS.— 
You show two pieces of strong tape to the company, 
of an exact size, and then you show the balls which 
have a hole through the middle of them; having 
put on one ball yourself, you let the person who is to 
hold one end put on the second ball, and the person 
who is to hold the other end the third ball. Each 
person has two ends which are of the same length. 
Suddenly you jerk the balls which slip off, while 
the strings, when examined, remain as before. 

ExpPLANAtion.—While the balls are examined you 
double each string, and each appears to have two 
even ends; you twist the double end of each to- 
gether, and putting on one of the balls, which has a 
hole smaller than the others, over the place that is 
joined, the strings remain firm, and can bear to be 
pulled. Each person that holds it thinks he has the 
extremities of two strings, while in fact he has only 
the end of one. By a jerk the middle ball comes 
off, followed by the rest you then slip them into the 
hands of one of the persons who holds the strings; 
he of course lets go his hold, and you then take care 
to put the strings lengthways. This is a good trick 
when well managed, but it requires dexterity to con- 
ceal the deception. Formerly this trick was done 
with three button moulds on two small whipcords of 
about two feet each, and with three rings on two 
ribbons, but the balls and tapes are preferable. 





SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


Fountatn oF Frre.—Add gradually one ounce of 
sulphuric acid to six ounces of water in an earthen 
basin. Then add three-quarters of an ounce of 
granulated zinc, with a few pieces of phosphorus the 
size of a pea. Gas-bubbles will be immediately pro- 
duced, which take fire on the surface of the effer- 
vescing liquid, and the whole surface of the liquid 
will directly become illuminated; fire-balls and jets 
of fire will dart from the hottom through the fluid 
with great rapidity. 

To Mer a Corn mx A Nout-SHert.—Take three 
parts of nitre, one part of sulphur, and one of dry 
saw-dust; rub them together, and pressing down the 
powder in the shell, on which place a small coin of 
silver or copper rolled up; fill the shell with more 
powder and press it closely down ; ignite the powder, 
and the coin will be melted in a mass when the com- 
bustion has been completed. 

Roratory Morion or Campnor upon WATER.— 
Fill a saucer with water, and drop into it camphor 
reduced to the form of coarse sand. The floating 
pestiles will commence moving, and acquire & pro- 
gressive rotatory motion, which continues for some 
minutes, and then gradually subsides. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Rhubarb Tart.—Cut the stalks in lengths of four 
or five inches, and take off the thin skin. If you 
have a hot plate or hearth, lay the pieces in a dish, 
and pour over them a thin syrup of sugar and water; 
cover with another dish, and let it simmer very 
slowly for an hour; or simmer in a block-tin sauce- 
pan. When cold, make into a tart, as codlin. When 
tender, it will be sufficient to bake the crust. Or, 
pare the stalks as above, cut them into pieces about 
an inch long; put them into a basin, and sprinkle 
over and between them a little fine sugar. For a 
quart basin heaped, take a pound of common lump- 
sugar; boil it in nearly half a pint of water to a thin 
syrup: when skimmed, put the rhubarb into it, and 
as it simmers, shake the pan often over the fire: sim- 
mer it gently until it greens, when take it off. When 
cold, lay it in the tart-dish, with only as much syrup 
as will make it very moist. Put a light crust over 
it; and when it is baked, the tart will be done. 
Quarter the crust, and fill the dish with custard or 
cream. 

M. Soyer, in his famed Cookery-book, recom- 
mends red forced rhubarb, very young, which put 
into a preserving-pan, with one pound of powdered 
sugar, and a wine-glassful of water; stew it quickly 
over a sharp fire, keeping the rhubarb very red, and 
the syrup very thick: when quite cold, serve upon a 
crown of puff-paste, with a border of apple marma- 


Salad Dressing.—For a salad of moderate size, 
pound very smoothly the yolks of two hard boiled 
(ggs with a small teaspoonful of unmade mustard, 
half as much sugar in fine powder, and a saltspoon- 
ful of salt. Mix gradually with these a small cup 
of cream, or the same quantity of very pure oil, and 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. More salt and acid 
tan be added at pleasure: but the latter usually 
predominates too much in salads. A few drops of 
cayenne vinegar will improve this receipt. Hard 
yolks of egg, two; unmade mustard, one small tea- 
spoonful; sugar, half as much; salt, one saltspoonful ; 
¢ream or oil, small cupful; vinegar, two tablespoon- 
fuls. The eggs should be boiled for fifteen minutes, 
and allowed to become quite cold always before they 
are pounded, or the mixture will not be smooth; if 
it should curdle, which it will sometimes do, if not 
carefully made, add to it the yolk of a very fresh 
tnboiled egg. ‘The Italians dress their salads upon 
* round of delicately toasted bread, which is rubbed 
with garlic, saturated with oil, and sprinkled with 
cayenne, before it is laid into the bowl: they also 
eat the bread thus prepared, but with less of oil, and 
Untoasted, often before their meals, as a digester. 

T Cure Tooth-ache.—The application of the fol- 
lowing remedy for tooth-ache, is said to be effica- 
tious in the most desperate cases, provided they are 
Rot connected with rheumatism :—Alum, reduced to 
4 impalpable powder, two drachms; nitrous spirits 
of ether, seven drachms; mix them well, and apply 

to the tooth. 





Cure for Corne.—We give the following old. 
fashioned remedy for corns; it has the advantage of 
being both an easy and harmless application :— 
Roast a clove of garlic on a bright coal or in hot 
ashes: apply it to the corn, and fasten it on with a 
piece of cloth. This should be done just before 
going into bed. In the morning wash the foot in 
warm water. It is right to renew the application 
twice or thrice in the twenty-four hours. In a short 
time the indurated skin which forms the horny 
coating of the corn, it is said, will disappear, and 
the corn itself, however inveterate, will be softened 
to such a degree that in two or three days it will be 
loosened and wholly removed. 

The Sting of a Bee.—In most cases, the person 
stung can instantaneously obtain relief by pressing 
on the point stung with the tube of a key. This 
will extract the sting and relieve the pain, and the 
application of agua ammonie (common spirits of 
hartshorn) will immediately remove it. The poison 
being of an acid nature, is at once neutralized by the 
application of this penetrating and volatile alkali. 
A small quantity introduced into the wound on the 
point of a needle, or fine nibbed pen, and applied 
as soon as possible, will scarcely ever fail. 

Compote of Rhubard.—Simmer in a quarter of a 
pint of water six ounces of sugar, and simmer in this 
syrup a pound of paired rhubarb stalks until they 
are tender. Lisbon sugar will answer, but lump- 
sugar is preferable. This wholesome and agreeable 
preparation is much less served at tables than it 
deserves to be: it is well suited for persons of deli- 
cate habit, who are forbidden to partake of pastry in 
any form; and, accompanied by a dish of boiled rice, 
it is preferable for children, as well as for invalids, 
to either tarts or puddings. 

Rhubarb Jam.—Boil gently together for three 
hours an equal weight of fine sugar and rhubarb 
stalks, with the juice and grated rind of a lemon to 
each pound of the fruit. When the true flavor of 
the rhubarb is much liked, the lemon-peel should be 
omitted. A very good jam may be made with six 
ounces less of sugar to the pound by boiling the 
rhubarb gently for an hour before it is added. 

Good Yeast,—Boil one pound of good flour, a 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, 
in two gallons of water for an hour; when milk- 
warm, bottle, and cork it close, One pint of this 
will make eighteen pounds of bread. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fie. 1.—A Hovsz Dress or Wuarre Priam Or- 
Ganpy.—Skirt long and full. Corsage high and 
plain, with short sleeves. Over the corsage is worn 
a loose sacque of the same material as the dress, 
trimmed with a straight ruffle edged with fine Swiss 
edging. Collar and under-sleeves of worked linen 
cambric. Bracelet, pin and ear-rings of carved coral. 

Fie. 1.—A Watxine Dress of one of the very 
elegant new moire-antique, with satin stripes. The 
color is of arich green. The skirt is very full, and 
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quite long. The basque is trimmed with velvet, 
with bretelles or braces also of velvet, terminating in 
bows at the waist, both before and behind. Bonnet 
of pink silk, trimmed with small curling ostrich 
feathers, and a broad white lace veil, which falls 
back over the bonnet, and forms a demi-veil. 

Fie. 11.—Tae CHANTILLY ManTILLA, composed 
of two rows of black Chantilly lace, brocaded by 
rows of plaited gauze ribbon. 

Fie. 1v.—Marrese Lace Cap, trimmed with 
light green or blue ribbon. 

Fie. v.—Tae Guieure Manritxa of rich guipure 
lace, lined with violet-colored silk, a new and beau- 
tiful affair. 

Fie. v.—Canezou Berrae, of an entirely new 
form, which is in great favor in Paris and London. 
It descends in a point at the back, as well as in the 
front of the waist, and the ends in front may be 
linked in a loose tie, or merely pinned so as to cross 
one over the other. An ornament of ribbon, or a 
brooch, fixes the berthe in front of the bosom. The 
berthe may be made of black or white lace. 

Fie. vn.—New Str.e SLeeve composed of bouil- 
lonnes of white tulle, trimmed with bows and ends 
of blue ribbon. 

Fig. vu1.—LittLe Girt’s Dress.—Frock of white 
cambric muslin, the skirt finished at the bottom by 
a broad hem, preceded by a row of needlework, which 
is carried up the two sides of the front in the tablier 
style. The body (not shown in- our engraving) is 
low, and the sleeves short and ornamented with 
needlework. Mantelet of green glace. It is gathered 
in fulness at the throat, and has arm-holes, edged 
with a ruche of silk, and finished at the lower part 
by bows of ribbon. The fulness of the mantelet is 
set on a neck piece, which is covered by a small 
turning-over collar edged with a ruche. A row of 
fringe of shaded green silk trims the lower edge of 
the mantelet. Bonnet of broad straw, with a front 
of drawn maize-colored silk, and trimmed with a 
maize-colored feather. Short white cambric trousers 
edged with scalloped needlework. White cotton 
stockings, and boots of grey cashmere tipped with 
black patent leather. 

Fie. 1x.—Boyr's Dress.—Short pantalettes of 
cambric, edged with a deep embroidered scallop. 
Sacque of maroon colored velvet, confined at the 
waist by a broad sash of the same color, tying be- 
hind. Sleeve demi-long, slit on the outside of the 
arm, and joined by two bands of velvet. White 
cambric collar and under-sleeves. A sacque of this 
style is very beautiful if made of poplin, de lain, or 
even of linen or gingham. 

Fie. x.—Evenine Heap Dress.—The back hair 
is disposed in twists and loops, fixed so low as 
to fall over the nape of the neck. The front hair 
is divided at each side into two portions, and dis- 
posed in full puffs. In forming these puffs, the two 
divisions of hair above the forehead are rolled down- 
ward, and the divisions at either side are rolled up- 
ward. A wreath of white and pink daisies passes 





across the upper part of the head, descending at 
each side as low as the ears, and terminating at the 
ends in bows of white and pink ribbon. 

Fie. x1.—Risson Heap Dress.—This head-dresg 
is in the form called the cache-peigne, that is to say, 
an ornament placed at the back of the head for the 
purpose of concealing the comb or tye which fastens 
the hair. It is made of ribbon of a very beautiful 
and showy description, having a bright blue-watered 
middle, edged with cerise. It is made up in loops 
with long flowing ends. The front hair is arranged 
in waved bandeaux. 

Fie. xu.—Tue Fenicra is a copy of one of the 
imported styles for the season, selected by Mr. Bell 
himself from a distinguished modiste in Paris, and 
is one of the most stylish mantles of the season. It 
is made in rich moire-antique, and is already a great 
favorite with those who have seen the original pat- 
tern. Mr. Bell has profited by his visit to Paris, and 
his stock is replete with novelties that cannot be 
seen elsewhere in the mode. 

Fie. xu1.—Wuite Crape Bonnet, the material 
being laid on the foundation plain. A bias fold 
finishes the front, edged with a narrow fold of silk, 
while three of the same, about an inch apart, finish 
the crown. A narrow flat bow of crape with ends is 
on the top of the head, from which droops a white 
crape lily, with feather centre, mingled with blonde; 
while a cluster of lilacs made of blonde finishes the 
left side. Face trimmings of blonde, with a single 
white lily, and green crape leaves on the right side. 

Fie. x1v.—Bonnet oF Puain Sprit Straw, with 
straw blonde inserted in the centre, that is orna, 
mented at the back with bows and ends of the same 
fine straw. Loops and ends of lilacs and white rib- 
bon adorn the left side, twine gracefully round the 
curtain and finish with two ends on the right side. 
Face linings of blonde, with purple violets and a 
small bow and ends of white ribbon: on the lefta 
half wreath of white rose-buds, with clusters of 
purple and white lilacs. 

Fig. xv.—CHEMISETTE.—This presents some de- 
gree of novelty; being formed of bouillonnes of tulle, 
and trimmed with bows and ends of blue gauze rib- 
bon. 

Fie. xvt.—CuiLp’s Dress or Waite Cawsric 
Musuin.—The skirt is made in the robe style, and 
is trimmed at each side with a double row of scol- 
loped needlework. These rows of needlework are 
carried up each side of the corsage, and terminate 
at the shoulders. The corsage is high to the throat, 
and the front is ornamented with double rows of 
scolloped needlework, the edge of one row being 
upward, and the other downward. The short sleeves 
are furnished with needlework corresponding with 
other parts of the dress. 

Genera, Remarxcs.—As we said in our last num- 
ber, no material alteration has taken place in the 
style of making dresses. Nearly all corsages re 
made open, a fashion which is likely to continue 
whilst so many elegant laces and rich embroideries 
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are tempting our ladies. One of the most becoming 
sleeves, for a handsome dress, is made tight to the 
elbow, with two deep frills looped up on the inside 
of the arm with a bow of ribbon with long ends. A 
rich lace sleeve not very long should be worn under 
it. Flounces are the fashion, although some dresses 
have been trimmed en tablier, that is, with trimming 
down each side of the skirt, widening as they descend 
from the waist. 

CuaLe has again become a favorite material for 
dresses. The old objection of its fraility has been 
removed by the satin stripes and plaids which are 
now woven with it. The most elegant dress patterns 
of this material are of a white ground, and have very 
small satin stripes, interspersed with tiny flowers 
in bright colors. The skirt alone has plain stripes 
of a single color, about two inches wide, running up 
it. The material for the basque is without the plain 
stripe, but there comes a quantity of trimming for it 
in colors to match the skirt. The effect of these 
dresses is very beautiful, the plain corsage and striped 
skirt being very novel. The handsomest which we 
have seen were of this white ground with the satin 
stripes and small figures, with wide apple-green 
stripes. One also with French blue stripes, and 
another with chocolate colored ones were very rich. 
There were also various shades of pearl and drab, 
but these are not so effective. These dresses come 


at twelve dollars a pattern. 
Narrow cut fringe is very much used for trimming 
flounces and basques. This is a graceful as well as 


a cheap finish for a dress. The loop fringe should 
avoided, as it is apt to catch in hooks, &c., and 
out. 

The Orcanpy Lawns are among the most beau- 
tiful of the thin dress materials. Those with white 
ground, having palm-leaves scattered over them, are 
the most in favor. They cost about forty-four cents 
or half a dollar a yard: but the flounced dresses of 
this article aro worth from seven to eight dollars. 
For morning wear, the dresses of French or English 
chintzes are the most fashionable. Some of these 
come with borders of the most delicately colored 
flowers and wreaths, which are used as a trimming 
down the front, for the sleeves, collar, &c. The pat- 
tern of these dresses are usually only small spots, not 
much larger than a pin’s head. Brown, apple-green, 
purple and drabs, are the usual colors. This mate- 
rial costs forty cents a yard, but a much cheaper 
dress, which has the same effect, can be made by 
purchasing a shilling calico or cotton article, with 
very small figures, and buying a few yards of gay 
striped calico, and using the stripes as trimmings. 

Basques or jackets of black silk are both elegant 
aad convenient. The skirts of many dresses are 
geod when the corsage is completely worn out, or no 
longer fits, and then the present she of wearing 

k silk or velvet basques is exceedingly econo- 
mical, as one jacket will answer for any number of 
Fringe lace and jet trimmings are mostly 

wed for this article of dress. 





SHAWLS are again coming in favor. Pre-eminent, 
of course, is the elegant India shawl, the price of 
which is one hundred dollars for a smail one, and not 
of the best quality. The centre is of one color, such 
as rich scarlet, green, or pure white, with a border 
less than a quarter of a yard deep. The long, or 
double shawl, of course has a much deeper border, 
and for only a medium quality one two hundred and 
fifty dollars are asked. A thousand dollars is no 
unusual price given by the wives or daughters of our 
millionaires, or those who would be thought so. Tho 
French cashmeres are strong rivals of these India 
shawls. They are much more brilliant in coloring, 
and are really more elegant in appearance, if one 
could be made to believe that they cost as much. 
Very beautiful shawls can be obtained from twelve 
to fourteen dollars, which would be greatly preferred 
by persons who were not judges, to the India ones. 
Many of the latter have a crinkled look in the centre, 
with a faded appearance of the border, which made 
@ person once exclaim, “there goes a lady who has 
had her shawl washed and not ironed.” The poor 
republicans of America, however, see none of the 
fabled Delhi shawls, that can be drawn through a 
lady’s finger-ring. We do not know whether the 
cost has dazzled us, as it does so many, but we must 
confess that we have brought ourselves to believe 
that an India scarf falls in softer folds around the 
person, than one of any other material possibly can. 
Scarfs are always graceful, and always worn by per- 
sons of taste, without reference to fashion, but they 
have also become fashionable this spring. Very 
handsome ones can be procured for eight, ten, or 
twelve dollars, 

ManrTILuas, many of them are of the scarf style, 
trimmed with deep lace. Others have a ruffle of 
black net, put on in square or box plaits, trimmed 
with several rows of narrow watered ribbon. Lace 
is employed on nearly all the mantillas, or else this 
net, which gives the same effect. Embroidery is 
also very much used combined with the lace. For 
the plain style, ribbon quillings and fringe are em- 
ployed, but these are stiff except in the case of the 
latter where the tassel fringe, like that in our April 
plate, is used. This costs from one dollar to one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a yard, according to 
the width. Almost without exception, the mantillas 
are madé open in front to match the corsage of the 
dress. Black is a fashionable, as well as a con- 
venient color for these articles, as many of the fancy 
colored ones are not appropriate for all dresses, and 
should only be bought when there are others to 
change with. 

Bonnets.—The bonnets were never more beautiful 
than they are this season. They are deeper on the 
front than they have been, but still shallow on the 
cheek. A lady’s bonnet this spring is a perfect mass 
of blonde, tulle, and flowers, as may be seen in 
our engraved crape bonnet. The actual foundation 
usually of crape is scarcely seen, so covered is it 
with the trimmings. Sprays of the most delicate 
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flowers are half buried in blonde; the full light trim- 
mings around the face gives a vapory, etherial ap- 
pearance to the coarsest countenance; and the whole 
looks, as a sentimental young lady said, “like a 
poet’s dream.” The outside trimming extends from 
above the cape up the front of the bonnet near the 
edge. Ten; twelve, sixteen, and even eighteen dol- 
lars, are ordinary prices given for these frail addi- 
tions to a lady’s toilet. The straw bonnets are of 
the same shape as the fancy ones, but of course not 
trimmed with the same materials, though the style 
is the same. The full face quilling, however, is 
common to all. For superior styles of straw, wreaths 
and bouquets of straw flowers are much used, as well 
as an imitation of ribbon in straw. But few colored 
flowers are worn on these bonnets. The better kind 
sell for sixteen dollars, though they range from that 
price down to two dollars. We describe one of the 
most beautiful, but useless (except for the carriage) 





of the fancy bonnets. The material is pink satin, 
covered with beautiful white tulle, figured, with 
raised spots worked in white silk, producing almost 
the effect of fine pearls. On one side of the bonnet 
is placed a single large rose, having long pendent 
sprays of foliage, and buds which droop on tho 
opposite side: _Under-trimming white blonde and 
rose-buds. 

Hzap Dresszs.—One of the most elegant consists 
of three bands of cerulean blue velvet, figured with 
pearls in a Greek pattern. These bands are passed 
across the forepart of the head, and at the back are 
bows of blue velvet, intermingled with bunches of 
grapes formed of pearls. The velvet, of course, can 
be of any color, crimson, black or scarlet would look 
equally well, 

PaRasoxs. ornamented with a large bow of ribbons 
on the top'are getting into favor, but as yet they are 
only used in full-dress toilet. 
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Our Aprit Numper.—The April number received 
the unqualified applause of the press. Says the Pen- 
field (Ga.) Banner:—Peterson’s Magazine gives 
more thrilling tales than any we have ever seen; 
and all are original.” Says the St. Lawrence Demo- 
crat:—We hope our readers will subscribe for this 
Magazine, for it is equal to any of the three dollar 
Magazines, and is furnished for only two dollars.” 
Says the Dahlonega (Ga.) Signal :—-** No lady should 
be without this Magazine, the fashion-plates alone 
are worth the subscription.” Says the Maquoketa 
(Iowa) Sentinel :—“ Peterson is determined to make 
this not only a fashion book, but a family periodical, 
embracing all that is desirable and entertaining to 
the general reader.” Says the Beaver Dam (Wi.) 
Sentinel :—“ Peterson’s Magazine is but two dollars 
a year; and as it is fully equal to any of the three 
dollar Magazines in point of literary merit, typo- 
graphical appearance, and every other way, of course 
tt te the cheapest monthly extant.” And the Long 
Island Democrat, in acknowledging the receipt of 
the April number, writes as follows :— 


“Forever 1x Brioom.—Like the monthly rose, 
‘Peterson’s Magazine’ must always keep warm life 
in its heart; and thus one volume closes to make 
room for another to open. As the fresh-breathing 
rose is always more lovely than the one passing 
away, so each number of this ‘Magazine’ excel: »he 
one which preceded. Nor does the publisher int..ad 
this excellence shall decline, if the most careful cul- 
ture and untiring exertions can insure its perpetual 
progress. This number of the Magazine, as it goes 
forth in the morning of the year, when not a shadow 
rests on the beautiful perfection of Nature, should 
be for Magazine literature like the rose in full bloom 
and perfect beauty. Is it not so? In every depart- 
ment of Art where has it an equal? In the sweet 
and sacred influence of its moral mission and home 
lessons, it warms the heart, purifies the affections, 
and strengthens the soul of its reader for all the 





sacred duties of life. And thus may it continue to 
be—the book—every American lady is proud to call 
her own.” 

Marertats For Paper Firowers.—Mrs. A. M. 
Hollingsworth, No. 31 North Sixth street, Philadel- 
phia, furnishes materials of every description for the 
manufacture of paper artificial flowers. For the 
convenience of persons at a distance, she puts ee 
in a box, which ean be sent by mail, materials for” ” 
making a large bouquet or basket of flowers, price 
one dollar. Persons, on remitting that sum to her 
address, post-paid, may rely on receiving a box by 
return of mail. Mrs. H. furnishes the very best 
materials, and has the finest taste. Some of her 
bouquets and baskets, which we have seen, surpass 
anything of the kind ever brought to our notice 

“PrteRson” and “ HarpERr.”—We will send these 
two Magazines, for one year, for $3,50, the full price 
being $5,00. Ours is confessed everywhere to be 
the best lady’s Magazine in the United States, and 
“Harpers” is the best Magazine of a miscellaneous 
character, In all cases, however, the whole $3,50 
must be sent to us in one remittance. 


To Coxrrmutors.—We repeat the notice, given 
last month, that articles intended for this Magazine 
must be post-paid. If remuneration is expected, the 
fact. must be distinctly stated and the price named. 
In no event will verses be purchased. 


“Girt Boo Arr.” —We will send this splendid 
affair, containing fifty steel engravings, post-paid, 00 
receipt of one dollar. 


Sexp a Sramp.—aAll letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 


THE ROSITA. 


As made by Molyneux Bell, Mantilla and Cloak Importer and Manufacturer, 
New York, and drawn from the original garment in his store. 








CHEMISETTE. BERTHE. 


EVENING BASQUINE. 





TULLE BONNET. 
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BALL HEAD-DRESS. 





CHILD’S DRESS. 


ELEC EELS 


EDGING. 


TRIMMING. 
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COLLAR FOR EMBROIDERY. 





CRAPE BONNET. COLLARS. 
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MANTELET. 


BOY’S PARDESSUS. 





